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| Spokane’s Third Annual Fruit Fair. 

_ | Rambles in Minnesota. 

Tn this issue: | A Commonplace Man. 

The Pinlanders in Northern Minnesota. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGHE & Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


HANAN(@SHOE CO. 


Sixth and Wabasha Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 
























We have the finest and most exclusive line of Footwear in the Northwest. Everything in the very latest Novelties 
we are always the first to receive, and our prices are LOWER than other dealers can afford to sell inferior goods. 


Sole Agents for Hanan & Son’s | Sole Agents for Hanan & Son’s 
World-Renowned Men’s Fine Shoes. | Celebrated Ladies’ Man-Fashion Shoes. 


t Prompt attention given to Mail Orders. 
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A Practical Test! 
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THAT IS WHAT CONVINCES. SEND US 4 
YOUR ORDERS FOR SEND FOR wa 
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EXPRESS. >) Other sizes in proportion— 
WE DO THE BEST WORK. ha made of first-class goods, ina 
{ first-class manner. Also head- 
Aaa quarters for Ore Sacks, Hy- 
y ; . draulic Mining Hose, Ham- 
s - ; mocks, and all kinds of Camp ; 
} ; Furniture Send forcatalogue. d 
innesota l ype Foundry Co, 7 Ponnee 
aS Cor. Howard and First, 
, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 
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» and dealer in 


iG BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 
OVA and BOWLING GOODS, and 
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>< | importer of Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc, 
tus) | Altering done. Send forcatalogue. 220 E.7th st., t.Paui 
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FINANCIAL. 








BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - 





$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. , 





nei 

cs 

aaa 

yy WM. DAWSON, - ~ President 
4 R. A. SMITH, - Vice President. 
a WM. DAWSON, Jr., - Cashier 
= R. L. MILLER, - - Ase’t Cashier. 
ay 


| National German-American Bank, 


4 SAINT PAUL, MINN, 
| Capital,  - 


x — 
Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors : 
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J. H. Wexp, 


F. W 
J. H. ALLEN, 
J.W. Jos. Lockey. 


Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, 
R. CO. JEFFERSON. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 

General Banking Business Transacted. 
8S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGzerton, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corn, Cashier. Gro. H. H1uu, Ass’t Cashier. 

: 8. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 


Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 








MICHAEL DORAN. 


¥ M. DORAN & CO., 


j "Bankers and Brokers, 


JAMES DORAN, 


sooo 


811 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Established 1870. Incorporated 1890 


JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 


WM. J. SUTHERLAND, 
General Manager Western Division, 
Security Building, CHICAGO. 
° ROBERT J. FERNS, 
General Manager Eastern Division, 132 Broadway, N.Y. 





$1,000,000. | 


Directors : 
Cope, Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K. Cole, E. W. | 
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ART WORK AND ENGRAVERS. 








I.E. BURT CO. 


Have recently opened a 


Photographic Studio 
a In connection with their 





| FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn. High grade pgrtcatte in Oil, Pastel, Water- 
colors, Crayon, etc. If not in city write for catalogue. 
Mention this magazine. 
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| The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| PHOTO ENGRAVING, 
EYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEER, | 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
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HALF-TONES, 
DESIGNING. 


ZINC ETCHING, 
EMBOSSING PLATES, 


HENRY BABCOCK, 
Photo Engraver, 


Room 59 Schutte BI’k, St. PAUL, MINN. 
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SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


877 9| PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








COLUMBIAN FRezayiys.ane Co: | 

















ELECTROTYPING. | 
mie aE Tc, | Send for Circular. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 
| 





THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago- 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Music, 


| oe ‘ 0 ae , 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
| Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 








Individual Instruction. 
Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
208 N. Y. Lire BUILDING, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





SEND TO US 


Brief Makers. ir 


| TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 
of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. GTH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in session the entire year. 


GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 
Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 
further information call on or address 
F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 











—" YOUR MAGAZINES. 
Send fifty cents for handsome Klip 


Binder for preserving THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Holds and binds copies as firmly as regular binding. 


Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
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All Forms of Treatment, Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 


\ Pn eee 











we EYES & EARS 


By a new painless method Sight and Hearing restored.- 
Por a limited time we will treat and perform op¢rations on all cases 
for HALF RATES. Examinations FREE. 


Cures by our treatment: W. B. Stebbins, foreman Northern Pacific shops, Livingstone, Mont., paralysis 
muscles of the Eye-Ball; Mrs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granula Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
lin. 53 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, totally blind from Cataract; Katie Farnum, 234 Acker St., St. Paul, Cross-Eyes; 
Mrs M. Little. Boston, Mass., Obstructed Tear Duct; 8. Burse, Rhinelander Wis., Pterygium; J.O. Blanvelt. 674 
Selby Ave., St. Paul. deaf for fifteen years: Wm. Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul, otal deaf. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross Eyes, Pterygium., Ingrowing Lashes. Obstructed Tear Duct, etc. e have 
a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 
Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment | 
of Invalids, anc of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


Movement Cures, Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A mrgnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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“Up-to-date” 





For all kinds of work where alr is used. 


1328 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill, 


IN LEWISTON “HAPPY VALLEY” 


THERE ARE 


No Cyclones, 

No Blizzards, 

No Tornadoes, 

No Gales, 

No Heavy Winds, 

No Severe Thunder Storms, 

No Sunstrokes, 

No Long Winters, 

No Cold Winters, 

No Rainy Winters, 

No Fogs, . 

No Pulmonary Diseases 

No Crop Failures under irrigation. 
Come, investigate, prove it for yourself. 
Here all these things are Free. 
Can you buy them anywhere at ary price ? 


= * * + * 7 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 
Flouring Mills, 
Lumber Mills, 
Creameries, 


Cheese Factories, 

Woolen Mills, 

Canneries, 

Warehouses, 

Small manufactories, 

Stores of all kinds, 

Poultry Breeding, 

Honey Production, 

Dairying, 

Winter Feeding of Stock in Warm Valleys, 
And always 
Fruits, Fruits, 

Fruits, Fruits, 
Fruits, Fruits, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 





Arcadia Fruit Orchard Colony 


Join the Arcadia Fruit Orchard 
Colony. Five, ten, twenty and forty- 
acre fruit farms on monthly payments. 


Building lot in Arcadia donated to 
purchasers of orchard tracts. 
Long Summers, Mild Winters, Every Advantage. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
T. T. DANILSON, 
Arcadia (Nyssa P. O.), Oregon. 





Rand Drill Company 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


and 


ROCK DRILLS. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


100 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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RAMBLES IN 


| MINNESOTA. | 





BY E. V. SMALLEY. 
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A Rep RIVER VALLEY VILLAGE.— Marshall 


County is the second county in Minnesota south | 


of the British line. It is seventy-two miles 
long from east to west,—from the Red River to 
the Red Lake Indian Reservation,—and twenty- 
four miles wide, which makes it about as large 
as the State of Delaware. All the western half 
is level, black prairie, with belts of timber 
skirting the streams. In the eastern half the 
land becomes slightly rolling, with patches of 
scrubby timber, which gradually solidify into 
solid expanses of pine and poplar. In the ex- 
treme east the soil is sandy, and population is 


so sparse that a number of townships have not | 


yet been organized. The only line of railroad 
in this big county is the old St. Vincent line of 
the Great Northern, running north and south. 
That odd religious enthusiast, -Farmer Hines, 
projected two or three lines across the county 
two years ago, but he has-not yet shoveled any 
dirt on either of them, and the people now look 
upon his schemes as visionary. 

Near the center of the county is the canny 
and comfortable village of Argyle. It is not 
the county seat, for the larger town of Warren, 
on the extreme southern edge of Marshall, en- 
joys the profit and honor of being the local 


capital. Argyle is a good point for the study | 


| of village life on our Northern prairies under 
| the favorable conditions of a good soil in the 

surrounding country and arather exceptionally 
| enterprising population in the place itself. 
| This population numbers about 600 souls, and 


is of curiously variegated national derivation. | 


| You can hear seven languages spoken in the 
streets and stores almost any day, not counting 
| dialects. These tongues are English, French, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, German, and Bo- 
| hemian. Of the English language there are 
| five dialects—American English, British Eng- 
| lish, and Canadian, Irish and Scotch-English. 
| Then you will hear Canadian French and 

French as it is spoken in France, and listen 
| to Russian, German, and also the Danish dia- 
lect of the Norse Tongue. All these varieties 
of people get along very well together, and 
they manage their county and township affairs 
with only a moderate amount of race jealousy 
and with no open ‘ruptures. 

The village spreads out over the bare prairie, 
with liberal space for streets and dooryards. It 


street is without its double row of shade-trees 

young as yet, and growing slowly in this 
Northern latitude, but already an element of 
beauty in the place. Fire-protection is afforded 
by an engine and fourteen cisterns. The streets 
are lighted with gasoline lamps. A weekly) 
newspaper, the Banner, faithfully chronicles 
all home events and-takes a hand in the dis- 
cussion of national politics. The village school 


| has four rooms and eight grades, and the teach- 


| ive ideas as to educational 


ers are inspired by all the modern progress- 
methods. Three 


| churches, Presbyterian, Methodist and Roman 


is entirely out of debt, and this year it levied | 


no tax for the support of its municipal govern- 
ment. Its treasury gets a revenue of $3,000 


| would give this sum as a bonus for a hotel. 


from a license tax of $750 each on the four | 
| and thus both park and hotel were secured. 


saloons. This money keeps the streets and 
sidewalks in order, pays the village marshall, 


who represents the police power, and pays all | 


| other bills. 
| efficient and is supported by an active public 
| spirit. 

| as to secure good drainage into the gutters; the 
sidewalks of pine boards are in good order; no 










HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL WHEAT FARMER IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY, 
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The local government isevidently | 


Catholic, tell the people how to get to Heaven. 
They have good edifices and are well supported. 
Tree-planting has been going on for three years. 
At first an allowance was made of twenty-five 
cents a tree to property holders to the extent 
of their road-tax. This plan secured 1,100 trees 
the first year, and the number has since been 
increased to 3,000. 

The village has a public park of four anda 
half acres which was obtained in a novel way. 
A good hotel was needed. The land for the 
park was bought by the municipality for $2,000 
under an agreement with the owner that he 
To 
this the citizens added $500 by subscription, 
Both are remarkably creditable to a town of 


600 inhabitants. The hotel, with its new furni- 
ture, fresh beds and handsome table service, is 


| a delight to the weary traveler who has been 


The streets are nicely rounded up, so | 


taking the usual pot-luck of country taverns. 
Mercantile business is mainly in the hands 
of one strong firm of Scandinavians, who have 


MINNESOTA. 
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one of the largest country stores in the State, 
divided into different rooms for dry-goods, 
shoes, hardware, clothing and groceries. In 
seasons of active trade the stock carried 
amounts to about $40,000. There are, of course, 
numerous small concerns; but the big store, 
with its heavy stock and its ability to carry 
long lines of credit with the farmers, dominates 
the trade of the town. Whether the big store 
is or is not a good thing for the community, is 
a disputed question. It no doubt gives pur- 
chasers a better range of choice than small 
stores could give, and probably lower prices on 
the average, but the landlord says there would 
be four times as many drummers stopping at 
his house if there were four mercantile firms 
doing business here instead of the big firm. 
Argyle has five grain elevators, a State bank, 
and a flouring-mill. For amusements, lectures 
and political meetings it has a very pretty hall, 
called an opera-house, and also a town-hall. I 
have gone thus minutely into descriptive de- 
tails concerning the place, because it seems to 
me to be notable and praiseworthy that a com- 
paratively new town, established less than a 


of a political campaign. With $500 of capital 
a man can now launch a weekly newspaper. 
When I was a country printer, about three 
times as much money was required. Now the 
country editor, as a rule, only sets up the first 
and last pages of his paper;—the other two he 
gets ready printed from the city. Or, if he 
prints all four at home, he buys stereotype 
plates, sometimes called ‘‘snakes,”’ for his 
general news and miscellany. The customary 
force in the office of a small country weekly is 
the editor, and a girl or a boy toset type. The 
editor should be an all-round man. He must 
pick up the local news, get advertising, keep 


| his books, set up and work off job printing, act 


as pressman for the little roller press, which 


| costs about $50 and prints one page at a time, 
| and look keenly after his share of the county 





printing. There is not much in the business, 


| 
| 





but there is a modest, independent living in it | 


if it is looked after closely. The editor is occa- | 


sionally given some small official position, such 
as town clerk, and he may get the post-office; 
but this is usually regarded by the politicians 
as too important a plum forhim. He is sent 





WARREN, MINN., DURING THE FRESHET OF MAY, 1896, 


Showing the need for the drainage ditches the State ia now constructing in the Red River Valley. After the c mmpletion of 
the Snake ditch, no repetition of the flood will be possible. 


score of years ago on a bare prairie, should be 
able with its small population to equip itself 
with the best adjuncts of village life in older 
regions, and at the same time get out of debt. 
Of the social life of the place I am not com- 
petent to speak after only a day’s sojourn; 
but, as reflected in external institutions, it 


must be sound and progressive. Where honesty 


and intelligence are shown in municipal gov- | 


ernment, it is fair to conclude that the people 
are wide-awake, thrifty, and liberal. 

A COUNTRY 
the introduction of patent insides and plate 
matter, a town had to have about a thousand 
inhabitants before it could support a weekly 
paper. Now, however, a weekly that has no 
rival in a town of 500 affords a good living to 
its owner; and there are many places of 300 
where a paper manages to exist. I visited in 
the valley a village, of certainly not more than 
400 inhabitants, that had two papers; but it 
was agreed, all around, that this was an over- 
production owing to the temporary stimulus 


as a delegate to numerous conventions, where 
he has to pay his own expenses. Nowand then 


1 


| fact, two crops in one. 


a country editor gets into the Legislature, and | 


one Minnesota editor holds a seat in Congress. 
He comes from a considerable town, however. 

It is the fashion for country editors to joke 
each other about their calling, but it is about 
as remunerative as that of the country lawyer 
or doctor, and it is certainly much more in- 
fluential. A man who owns a well-established 
weekly in a town of 500 to 1,500 population, and 


| who is a good printer and a fair writer, has no 


NEWSPAPER OFFICE.—Before | 


reason to complain of his lot in life. He may 
not lay up money, but he has the satisfactions 
of the intellectual life. It is more interesting 
to set type than to lay bricks, and there is 
more brain stimulus in writing locals than in 
wrapping up groceries. 





A District SCHOOLHOUSE.—One often hears 
complaints that all the recent progress in edu- 
cation has been made in the schools of the 
towns and cities, and that the country school 
remains about where it was a quarter of a 





| well founded. 


century ago. I do not think this complaint 
I have seen something of coun- 
try schools and schoolhouses during a week’s 
knocking about in the lower Red River Valley. 
The evolution has not been so great in the 
rural school, since my boyhood, as in the graded 
schools of the town, but this is because of the 
necessary limitations of the former, and not be- 
cause of any lack of progressive spirit in edu- 
cation among either teachers or parents. Where 
children of all ages from six to sixteen must be 
taught in one room by one teacher, it is not 
possible to make very radical changes in old 
methods. 

The typical Minnesota country schoolhouse 
of our day is an attractive little building. It 
has an entrance-hall for wraps, coats and hats. 
The schoolroom is Jighted by numerous large 
windows, furnished with roller shades. In my 
boyhood we had to hang the girls’ shawls up 
at the windows to keep out the sun. The seats 
and desks are of polished hardwood with iron 
frames. The ink-wells are sunken in the desks, 
so that they cannot be upset. We used to 
bring ink-bottles from home. They were of 
various shapes and sizes; and long black stains, 
on the rude and much-whittled desks, were en- 
during witnesses of grievous accidents to the 
fluid. Now there are long expanses of wall 
blackboards, instead of the one painted board 
that used to serve for the arithmetic lessons 
only. Handsome colored charts are used to 
illustrate the whole range of common-school 
studies, and from these the eye will often con- 
vey to the brain more knowledge at a glance 
than could formerly be instilled in the course 
of a half-hour’s recitation. There is a great 
deal less of memorizing from text-books than 
there used to be, and more thinking on the 
part of the pupils. Besides, the standard for 
teachers has been a good deal elevated by the 
system of inspection and superintendence, and 
by the teachers’ institutes. The country school- 
house, with the stars and stripes floating from 
its little flagstaff, is, I believe, more than ever, 
the nursery of patriotism and good citizenship. 





A Crop FAILURE.—On the Minnesota side 
of the Red River the wheat-crop this year was 
the worst known since the first settlement of 
the country. Wet weather in the spring made 
it impossible to putin the seed in time. The 
whole region was saturated with continuous 
rains. A great many farmers would have been 
better off if they had put in no crop at all, for 
the trifling yield they got did not pay expenses. 
Ordinarily, this is an excellent and reliable 
wheat country. It is not subject to hot winds, 
like the Dakotas, and it rarely has a drought. 
Last year the yield was enormous; it was, in 
From the town of War- 
ren, county seat of Marshall, 2,000,000 bushels 
were shipped; and Argyle and Stephen mar- 
keted over 1,250,000 bushels each. This year 
neither of these stations will ship 50,000 bushels. 
In the entire valley from Breckenridge north 
to the Manitoba line, there was threshed only 
about enough wheat for bread and seed. Such 
a misfortune cannot be expected to come 
oftener than once in a generation, and follow- 
ing, as it does, immediately after a year of pro- 
digious harvest, the farmers are in good shape 
to endure it with patience. If they get a good 
crop next year and sixty cents a bushel, most 
of the mortgage indebtedness of the valley 
counties will be paid off. 





PRAIRIE CHICKENS.—It is surprising how 
abundant prairie chickens continue to be in all 
this region in spite of the annual slaughter. 
Old settlers say that these pretty and tooth- 
some birds are more numerous now than they 
were when the valley was first occupied by 
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farmers. 


The explanation is found in the | 


plentiful feed afforded by the wheat-fields, and | 


the winter shelter of the strawstacks. 
chickens manage to thrive and multiply near 
the abodes of their deadly enemy, man. They 
are cunning birds, and expert at hiding. They 


Prairie | 


seem to know what a gun is for as well asa | 


good bird-dog. It is astonishing how many 


you see when you have left your gun at home! | 





Our NORTHERNMOST TOWN. 
our most northern Minnesota town, is a dull 
little hamlet now of some 300 people, who look 


St. Vincent, | 


back sadly on the boom years of 1879 and 1880, | 


when they dreamed roseate dreams of sudden 
wealth. 
the boundary—Emerson and West Lynne, on 
opposite sides of the Red River, in Canada, and 
Pembina and St. Vincent, facing each other 
across the same stream on Uncle Sam’s soil. 
They used to be called the Four Corners. They 
are all villages, now, Pembina being the most 
important of the four. I arrivedin St. Vincent 
in a driving storm of snow and sleet, and, find- 
ing that the hotel had long ago been pulled 
down and its lumber moved away, I took shelter 
in a boarding-house kept by a genial Platt 
Deutsche family, declining to cross the ferry 
to Pembina in an open bus, that carried no 
blankets or robes to keep the piercing blast off 
the legs of the travelers. My Low-Dutch friends 
gave me an excellent dinner, and a good 
clean bed in a neat little attic room under the 
sloping roof. 





WARREN IN FLOoD-TimME.—A-view of',War- 
ren, Minnesota, taken on May 18, 1896, when 
the flood-waters of the great spring freshet had 
spread over the town, is given herewith. War- 
ren is on the Snake River, about eighteen miles 
from the Red. Its altitude is fullyg100 feet 
above the ordinary water-level of the latter 
stream, and there is consequently ample slope 
for the drainage of the country if the flood- 
waters of the small tributaries of the Red were 
carried off into the main river. Along the 
banks of the Red runs a ridge, covered with 
trees and underbrush, that is about eight feet 
higher than the general level of the adjacent 
land. The mouths of the small streams have 
become clogged in the course of ages with 
driftwood and sand, so that at high-water 
periods they dam up and flood the fields. Near 
the mouth of almost every one of these little 
rivers is a Swamp, lying considerably above the 
level of Red River. During the heavy rains of 
May last the Snake and other streams over- 
flowed their banks, because of the obstructions 
at their mouths, and the water was held upon 
the surface of the country for some time, owing 
to the great natural dike along Red River. 
Upon the completion of the State drainage sys- 
tem, the swamps will be drained and canals be 
cut that will carry rapidly into the Red all the 
water that does not find room for its discharge 
through the mouths of the tributary streams. 
There will never be a repetition of the flood 
shown in the picture. 





AN UNKNOWN TIMBER REGION. 





A wonderful and practically unknown timber 
region has been explored recently in Washing- 
ton west of the Olympic Mountain Range. 
Spruce-trees ten to twelve feet in diameter, 
hemlocks 100 feet to the first branches, and 
white fir and larch of large size and form, that 
demonstrate unmistakably the truth of the 
doctrine of the survival of. the fittest in the 
mighty realm of vegetation, are the features of 
this old-new timber region. There stands, as 
the redundant Croly would say, “antiquity that 
tells of ages unnumbered; use exhaustless for 


Four cities were then platted close to | 





| 





the service of man, and beauty that the touch | 


of time makes only more beautiful.’’ More 
practical folk wonder that so rich a timber sec- 
tion has been so long unravaged by fire, and 
hope that the lumber industry may reach it in 
advance of the flames. The fertility of the 
land that supports this tremendous growth 
cannot be doubted, but the men who reclaim it 
to agriculture must be of sturdier race than 
those who represent the present class of home- 
steaders, and even these must follow slowly in 
the path of the brawny loggers who toil to sup- 





ply the demands of the lumber trade.— Portland 

Oregonian. 

A STRANGE HORIZONTAL GROWTH OF TREES 
IN OREGON. 





A friend in Pulturus County, Oregon, recently 


sent to the Northwest Coast and Puget Sound | 


Lumberman, published at Tacoma, Wash., a 
photograph of a peculiar forest growth found 
on a small, cone-shaped hill in Saltpeter Crater. 
The accompanying engraving is an exact repro- 
duction of the photograph, and it is only 
through the courtesy of the Lumberman that 
we are enabled to present it to our readers. 
Speaking on the subject our Washington con- 
temporary says: 

“Certainly in no other part of the world is to 
be found so many freaks in nature as one finds 





HORIZONTAL TREES OF OREGON. 


in the woods and mountains of the Pacific Coast. 
It would not be possible to convince the skep- 


tical world of the existence of such strange | 


features if it were not for the camera, which 


creates evidence not to be doubted. Our friend | 


writes that but few people have seen this 
strange sight, as it is very difficult of access. 


Several theories have been advanced to account 


for the horizontal growth of the trees on this 
cone-shaped hill. 
ones is that the hill has changed its position 
several times. 
in the engraving, but is described as being very 
small, and one could easily imagine how it 


One of the most plausible | 


| 


The base of the hillis not shown | 


could be tilted back and forth by an earth- | 


quake, or even by very heavy winds. 


Another | 


theory is that the large amount of saltpeter in | 
the soil of this hill has caused this horizontal | 


growth. While this does not seem reasonable, 
nevertheless some experiments made by Blaus- 
sen, a Norwegian chemist, show that such con- 


ditions are made possible by certain chemical | 


combinations. Whatever may have been the 
cause, it is certainly a curiosity.’’ 


THE EVERGREEN SHORE. 


Oh, come, my daughter, come with me to the coasts of 
evergreen, 

Where the broad Pacific laves the shores and the tall. 
white ships are seen; 

Where snow-capped mountains pierce the skies, by the 
side of crystal lakes, 

And the wind, among the balsam boughs, celestial 
music makes; 

Where the gold and silver mountains ring with the 
miner's pick and spade, 

And the water-fow! skims on the lake, and the deer 
leaps in the glade! 


| Oh, come where Puget Sound winds in among a thou- 


sand isles, 

By farmers’ cots and woodmen’'s homes, where boun- 
teous nature smiles; 

Where tall fir-trees make green the tide, as it ebbs 
among the hills, 

And mountain lakes pour out their floods ina hundred 
tumbling rills; 


| Where cities fair, with their hum and stir, beside their 


busy bays, 

Send out their ships with steam and sail in many 
ocean-ways! 

Oh, come to tne fields of Washington, where grows the 
golden wheat. 

And where, in the iron mountain's breast, the coal 
rests ‘neath our feet; 

And the saw-mills hum, and the canners come with 
their treasures of the deep, 

And soft winds in the pine-trees sing, lulling us to 
sleep! 

Oh, come where the sun bathes in the West when tho 
daylight hours grow late; 

Where the lion of the sea basks warm by the side of 
the Golden Gate; 

And the gray gulls scream in mad delight, as the ocean 
ships go out, 

At their table spread with lavish hand on the evening 
waves about! 


Oh, come where the salmon leaps with glee in the 
glorious summer sun, 

And flashes his silver armor bright in the vigor of his 
fun; 

Where the halibut, in the peaceful calm of his ocean 
pasture deep, 

Jerks taut the line of the fisherman with the vim of 
his mighty leap! 


Oh, come where the palm-trees fringe the shore of the 
mighty Golden State, 

And the grapes and oranges hang rich, while the 
drowsy pickers wait; 

Or come where the walrus churns the sea and blows 
his trumpet loud, 

While the soft-eyed, furry-coated seal the Alaska 
islands crowd. 

Or Mt. Elias’ towering peak is mirrored in the sea, 

Where the mighty whale makes the ocean boil like a 
monster pot of tea; 

Where the icebergs float on the arctic stream like 
crystal mountains bright, 

Or mighty ghosts, with silent tread glide by in the 
misty night. 

Come where the streams of Oregon from mighty mount- 
ains flow 

Among the fields and happy homes where the prune 
and apple grow; 

And where the grain and grass grow high by the side 
of the winding stream, 

And in their plenteous comfort there the sheep and 
cattle dream. 

Or where the mighty Columbia pours out its mountain 
flood 

To buffet back with sweeping hands the foaming ocean 
rude, 


Oh, come with me to the verdant isle where the royal 
city stands, 

Or where the Frazer River flows down over its golden 
sands; 

Where the Union Jack floats over fields as rich as Eden 
was, 

And offers free from disease and woe an enchanted 
home to us! 


Oh, come, come, come, my daughter dear! to the coasts 
of evergreen, 

Where nature fair the whole year through in a ver- 
dant robe is seen, 

And the soft Chinook, with gentle touch, comes out 
from the warm southwest 

And draws forallarich supply from Nature's boun- 
teous breast. 


Oh, come, then, come and make your home where a 
softand gentle clime 

Makes the blood glide smoothly through the veins and 
the pulses beat in time; 

Where everything makes giad the heart and rests the 
weary eye, 

And we can live in joy and peace, while the happy 
days go by! JoserH W. Dorr. 

Written for The Northwest Magazine, 
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tention of deciding his fate; but now, how 
could he? Could such a sweet, wilful little 
sprite ever love him—plain, matter-of-fact John, 
years older than herself? And, if she could, 
would it be right to ask her to give up those 
bright dreams—that bright future, for him? 
You see, John had great faith in Helen’s 
capabilities, and had no doubt that she could 
draw the world after her as she had drawn 
him. How could he clip those wings, so anxious 
to soar to unknown heights, and ask her to 
dwell with him in the valley, leading the dull, 
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It was a pretty picture she made, this stormy | 


as she curled up like a kitten in her 
the big arm-chair. The fire- 


night, 
‘sleepy hollow,” 


light sketched strange figures upon the wall | 


and cast weird shadows around the little figure 
that sat before the glowing grate. <A dainty 


creature with fluffy, yellow hair piled high on 


the graceful head; wide, clear gray eyes that 
looked at you fearlessly, and lips “‘likea scarlet 
thread.”’ A beautiful girl, and, withal, a wo- 
manly, lovable one! So thinks the man who 
sits opposite, noting every movement, 
ing every expression of the sweet face, and 
smiling indulgently as, now and then, she gives 
utterance to some quaint thought in clear-cut, 
emphatic words. For this dainty bit of fem- 
ininity believed, and endeavored to make others 
that she was a strong-minded woman, 
of the most pronounced ideas. 


believe, 
a “new-woman’”’ 


watch- | 


She zealously read all the literature devoted to | 
| her to visit the new-comers across the way, 


the uplifting of her sex, was a devoted believer 
in woman-suffrage, and often gave little lect- 


ures to her friends on the subjects dear to her | 


How she dwelt on the enslavement of 
the tyranny of man, and how clearly 


heart. 
woman, 


she pointed out to her deluded friends the only | 


way of emancipation! Just now she was ex- 
plaining to John Stanton, her best friend, in 
most convincing words, just what her sex de- 
mands, not as a concession, but as a right! She 
assured him that, in the near future, woman 
will take her rightful place in the world; will 


stand side by side with man in every line of | 


work that he has hitherto monopolized. 

John listened attentively, saying nothing, 
but smiling so aggravatingly, as she declared, 
with a pout. 

‘‘Women have been deluded long enough by 
your sophistries,’’ she said, ‘and now we are 
going to see with our own eyes, and not with 
yours!” Then, glancing at him half-defiantly, 
half-doubtingly, she added, with a tilt of the 
rounded chin, that she had really and truly 
dedicated her life to the cause, and that she in- 
tended, in due time, to take her place upon the 
platform in behalf of wronged womankind, who 
had not yet learned of the injustice and hu- 
miliations they were suffering. 

‘‘All that most women think of now,’’ she 
declared, “is love and marriage—as if there 
were no higher aim in life! Marriage, indeed! 
I cannot see why a woman cannot be happy and 
contented without making a slave of herself 
for life! I shall show them, by example, that 


a single life is far happier and more independ- | 


ent, and perhaps I may win some to my side. 
If not, I, at least, 
bachelor-maid!”’ and she laughed merrily, glanc- 
ing at John. 

Did she note the shadows in the kind, brown 
eyes—the grieved look around the firm, tender 
mouth? She did not know that every word she 
uttered was to him as the falling of the clods 
on the coftin-lid of our beloved dead. Brave, 
loyal John! Tall, stalwart, with a breadth of 
shoulder that gave ample evidence of his ability 
to push his way through the world, he was a 
man such as you may meet, any day, on your 


streets. His face was redeemed from absolute 


plainness by bright, honest brown eyes, where 
merry lights were wont to lurk; by the tender 
curves of the firm mouth, and by the upright, 
manly soul that shone in every line of the 
rugged features. He was a man whom men 
liked, whom women honored, and whom little 
children trusted. They had been friends for 
years, Helen and John—ever since the day 
when she stole across the street, impelled by a 
childish curiosity, to see the new neighbors 
whom her mother had mentioned at the break- 
fast table. How often they had laughed over it 
since! She was a tiny lass of five years, and 
then, as now, had a due sense of her own im- 
portance. The yellow curls were tossed back 
from the small face, which bore marks of bread 
and butter, and her little red dress and red 
shoes were sadly soiled in her boisterous play 
with her mastiff, ‘‘Cap.”’ 

Tired, at last, the happy thought came to 


and, with her, to think was to act; so, slipping 
out unnoticed, she was soon rapping on the 
door with her chubby fists, Cap barking a noisy 
accompaniment. In a few minutes a tall boy 
of sixteen opened the door and looked wonder- 
ingly down at the little figure before him. 

‘*T’se come to call on you,”’ she volunteered, 
patronizingly, whereupon she was invited to 
enter. 

“T am very glad to meet you,*’ he laughed. 
‘*‘What is your name?”’ 

‘*Helen Mary Forrester,’ 
“and I’m five years old. 
bestest dress, you know. 
of her old one.”’ 

With another laugh, he called her to him and 
seated her on his knee. 

“So your name is Helen, is it?’’ 

“Yes, but mamma most always calls me 
‘dear,’ ’cept when she’s mad; then she says 
‘Helen Mary Forrester,’ ’’ and the childish voice 
grew very tragic indeed. ‘Papa calls me a 
‘terror,’ but I like ‘dear’ best, don’t you?”’ 

Upon receiving a laughing affirmative, she 
said, ‘‘You may call me ‘dear,’ if you want to,”’ 
and she can remember now how he laughed as 
she bestowed this mark of her favor upon him. 
Then, looking up into his face with solemn 
eyes, she asked his name. 

‘‘John,”’ he replied. 

“Oh, but you is so big! 
John.”’ 

‘Very well! 
you are ‘dear.’ 


*she answered, glibly; 
Say! this isn’t my 
Mamma made it out 


I must call you Mr. 


Mr. John I am, and henceforth 
We seal the contract thus,”’ 


| kissing the red lips. 


can be a free, independent | 





***Dear,’ henceforth!”’ Ah, John, you spoke 
more truly than you knew. The friendship 
had grown and strengthened with the years 
until, at last, it grew to be more than life to 
John. He was still ‘‘John”’ to her, but as sweet 
as the childish little “‘dear’’ was to him, he 
dared not use it. Helen noticed the change, 
but attributed it to the fact that she wasa 
young lady now, and, of course, must be treated 
with more deference. How often he had de- 
termined to ask her for the right to call her by 
that old name, and how often had his heart 
failed him! Tonight he had come with the in- 





commonplace life of home-maker and wife? 
She looked so scornfully on marriage that he 
trembled at the thought of putting an end to 
the sweet dream, for he felt certain that the 
awakening would be rude. She had spoken, 
that very evening, of a friend who had given up 
a bright career for the man she loved. Love, 
placed in the balance, had outweighed ambition. 

‘How weak, how supremely weak to give up 
such prospects for a man—a commonplace man, 
at that! If she must marry, why could she not 
choose a man who could help her in her career, 
instead of lowering herself to the position of 
drudge and housekeeper for a poor, unambitious 
mortal!’’ 

Poor John! What could he say in the face of 
this? He sat silent, trying to realize what it 
meant to him. The words he tried to utter 
choked him, and he soon rose to go. He reached 
out his large, strong hand, and, with a grasp 
that almost crushed the little white fingers, 
said, unsteadily, ‘‘I hope your life may be happy, 
Helen,—the life you have chosen; but——”’ and 
he could say no more. 

Helen looked in wonderment at him. As 
she noticed the white lips and the expression of 
the brown eyes, a new light broke in upon her: 

“Why, John, what is it? You don’t mean— 
you can’t——”’ and then she stopped. 

“Yes, dear, I do mean that I came here to- 
night to ask you to be the wife of a common- 
place man,’’ and his voice trembled. ‘But you 
made me understand my place. Never mind, 
little love,’’ as the red lips quivered; ‘‘you are 
not to blame. How could I help loving you?”’ 

“Oh, John, don’t, don’t!’’ she implored, put- 
ting her hands to her face. 

“No, dear, I shall not. I shall never again 
grieve you with my love, never mention it to 
you again—God help me!’’ he added, bitterly, 
as the full force of his vow came upon him. 

“Oh, John! dear John! Iam sosorry! But——”’ 

“T know, little one, [know. Never mind, let 
us forget it;’ and, stooping, he pressed his lips 
to the soft hair, and was gone. 

The next day Helen heard of his departure 
for the West, and she knew that life would 
never again be the same with John gone out 
of it. 

* , * 

Years passed, till, at last, seven had gone by 
since the night John had bidden Helen good- 
bye. Seven long years, and they had been long 
enough for Helen to find that fame is not al- 
ways to be had for the asking. She grew 
wearied of her ‘“‘mission,” hard and thankless 
as it ofttimes was, and she found herself often 
thinking of John. When some beautiful pict- 
ure of domestic happiness was shown to her, 
she always found herself dreaming of a home of 
her own; and, strange to say, John always was 
a part of that dream. Well, she had paid the 
full price for her folly, and now she had neither 
fame nor love—nothing but a lonely future be- 
fore her. One day a letter came from an old 
schoolmate in the West. She had disgusted 
Helen by marrying an army officer and going 
out to the Western frontier to live. And now 
she had written to Helen to come to her. “You 
are all alone, Helen, dear, and you can come 
just as well as not. Iam just homesick for the 
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“She had just reached it when she saw a figure she knew, standing in the moonlight.” 


sight of your face. Of course, my husband is 
the dearest man in the world, but you know 
that even a husband cannot take the place of 
mother, sister and friends. So, my dear, you 
must come at once, for I shall not take ‘no’ for 
an answer.”’ 

Helen decided to go at once, and was soon on 
the way. She reached her destination in due 
time, and was welcomed with little shrieks of 
delight from her friend. Everything was so 
new, so strange! Helen decided that she would 
enjoy it, at least as much as she could enjoy 
anything now. The morning after her arrival 
she arose early and went out in the barracks- 
yard for a little stroll. Turning the corner, 
she came face to face with John Stanton. She 
turned white, then colored with delight. ‘‘Oh, 
John!’ she gasped, reaching out her hand. But 
John greeted her quite composedly, inquiring 
after her health in the most conventional way. 
He was very friendly, but nothing more. 

“*T did not know you were here,’? murmured 
poor Helen, after an embarrassing pause. 

“Neither did I know you were here,’’ John 
answered, smilingly;‘‘so itis a mutual surprise.”’ 

A few more wordsyand John excused himself. 

Poor Helen! She had dreamed, all these 
years, of sometime meeting John, but, oh, how 
different the meeting of her dreams from the 
reality! She entered the barracks, little sus- 
pecting that the merry eyes of her friend had 
been watching her. 

“Ah, Helen! little do you suspect that I 
know your secret, and that your coming here is 
a conspiracy in which that husband of mine 
and I are prime movers. Never mind; you’ll 
commit the supreme folly yet, as we all do,” 
and she laughed merrily at the thought. 

Alas for whatever hopes Helen may have 
cherished, however; for, although she and 
John met constantly, he never offered to over- 
step the bounds of friendship. 








Christmas day came, and all was excitement 
at the barracks, for great preparations were in 
progress for a Christmas-tree, to be followed 
by a ball. All the finery was resurrected, for 
each one was bent on making the most of this 
one occasion for display. 

The Christmas-tree was loaded with presents 
for all, from private to commanding officer. 
No, not for all, for no one had remembered 
John. His friends in the East had evidently 
forgotten him, and those here had nearer and 
dearer friends to remember. How Helen’s 
heart ached as she heard name after name 
called, without hearing the one name in all the 
world to her! It was shameful, she declared to 
herself, and she wished she had remembered 
him with some memento, however trifling. 

It was soon over, and the dancing began with 
all the laughing, jesting and flirting that forms 
the necessary accompaniment. Helen’s heart 
was too heavy to allow her to enjoy the merri- 
ment. What were all the partners in the ball- 
room to her, when the one man necessary to 
her happiness was absent? When the revel 
was at its height, she stole away to grieve by 
herself. How hard it was! John so near, and 
yet as far as though worldsdivided them! Oh, 
if she could only have the opportunity, just for 
one moment, that she once threw away! But 
it was her own fault, and she must bear it. 

Passing through a side door she sought a 
quiet corner in a distant room. She had just 
reached it wlfen she saw a figure she knew, 
standing in the moonlight. Her heart beat so 
fast that it nearly suffocated her. Propriety 
bade her turn back; love urged heron. All the 
hunger, the loneliness, the pent-up love of the 
past years, crowded upon her resistlessly. And 
he looked so lonely, so sad, standing there apart 
from all others, that her heart ached to caress 
him—as a mother comforts a grieved child. It 
was more than Helen could bear, and, stepping 





quickly to his side, she flung her arms about 
him, sobbing, ‘Oh, John, I want you so!” 

John looked down at the convulsed little 
figure in astonishment. Then, quickly realiz- 
ing what it meant, he clasped her in his arms 
as if he would never again let her out of their 
safe shelter, and, raining kisses on the shining 
hair, he was at last content. It was all right 
now. Helen had found that which is better 
than fame—the love of a true heart. 

When, a few weeks later, John placeda plain 
gold ring on the little hand and reminded her 
that it was a fetter, the sign of submission to 
man’s tyranny, she placed her hand upon his 
lips and whispered, ‘‘I love my fetters!”’ 

Years after, she would say to him: “I do 
not suppose I should ever have offered myself 
to you, but I wanted to give you a Christ- 
mas gift, for everyone else forgot you, you 
know. And, besides, you would never ask me 
again; so, what could I do?” 

In all the happy years that followed, Helen 
never regretted that her life was sheltered and 
blessed by the love of acommonplace man—who 
was, nevertheless, her loved king. 


NACHTLIED. 


[Translations from Goethe.) 
Thou Spirit who of heaven art, 
All pain and sorrow stilling, 
Within the doubly-grieving heart 
A double gladness filling, 
With turmoil, O, I am oppressed! 
What means life's measure 
Of pain and pleasure?— 
O come, sweet Peace, within my breast! 








“UEBER ALLEN GIPFELN.” 
Over each summit’s brow 
Rest bideth now; 

Scarce stirs the breeze, 
And hushed the song 

Of birds in forest trees, 
Wait only, thou,— 


Thou too shalt rest ere long. 
W. B. Mogr. 
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Covering a Writing-Table. 
If you have 
will find it a good plan to cover the top with 


an ordinary writing-table you 


black velvet. 
letters, etc... 


Ink spots do not show, and papers, 
do show up well upon its surface. 
Black velvet is as becoming to a brightly fur- 
nished sitting-room as a patch upon my lady’s 
cheek. 


Late Styles in Hair. 

The latest change in hairdressing is the full, 
loose effect around the nape of the neck. The 
hair is waved on a large iron to make it stand 
out, arranged very loosely, and the ends are 
coiled quite high on the head. This affords a 
resting place for the hats worn tilted over the 
eyes. 


More Truth than Poetry. 

The girl who goes to a summer-resort for a 
husband picks up an ornamental walking-stick 
for a companion through life. The men who 
are fit for husbands are not wandering around 
watering-places; they are in offices and shops 
at home. There are several very desirable 
young men in Hot Springs who have never seen 
a summer resort, and never expect to.—Jlot 
Springs (.Ark.) Thomas Cat. 


A New Idea. 

Delicate Belleck cracker and cheese sets now 
shown are greatly to be desired by every house- 
keeper who wants to have everything new for 
her table. The pale-yellow flinted china, the 
deep-yellow cheese and the crisp, browned 
crackers, together with some delicious old- 
fashioned preserves, such as ginger, orange or 
peach, which are served with cheese, all go to 
make an attractive course for a dinner. 


About Shades for Lamps. 

In buying the lamp-shade, Good Housekeeping 
says, select one with the colors most becoming 
to the tone of the room and your own com- 
plexion. For the brunette who is a great deal 
at the work-table, reading or sewing, a pretty 
shade of yellow will enhance her charms, and 
for the blonde or brown-haired woman old rose 
Red is a cozy light and 
often makes a plain room attractive. Old rose, 
terra-cotta and other of the soft colors, are 
selected for the lamps about the room not in 
general use. 


is always becoming. 


Fashionable Pincushions. 

The empire design, which is a long and slender 
cushion, is the most popular. A pretty one has 
the cover of finest linen lawn embroidered in 
the tiny wreaths in rose, green and violet. The 
under cover is of rose satin, with a box pleating 
of the same trimming the sides. After the 
embroidered cover is put in place, side ruffles 
of point d’esprit lace are added, with rosettes 
of rose-colored “baby” ribbon at the corners 
and festoons at the edges. 

The Twilight Hour. 

Of very great value in a child's life is the 
twilight hour. Then is the time when the 
day’s joys and sorrows can be discussed with 
the parents; then is the time for the stories to 
be told; then is the time for reproofs to be 
given quietly and explained so carefully that 
the child shall understand exactly wherein he 








has failed in courtesy. As he grows older he 


will begin to see how it is that we-are all ser- 
vants in this weary world, and sympathy will 
take its part in the already formed habit of 
politeness. And, if our lessons take root, then 
a generation may come, some day, which will 
have no polish except the best of polish, that 
of the truest courtesy. 


Delicious Ginger Wafers. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal says that delicious 
ginger wafers may be made by creaming a 
quarter of a pound of butter; add half a pound 
of brown sugar, one dessertspoonful of ground 
ginger, and the grated peel and juice of one 
lemon. Beat thoroughly, then add half a pound 
of flour and a pint of golden syrup; beat thor- 
oughly and vigorously. Butter your pan, and 
spread the mixture in each as thin as possible 
and yet perfectly even and smooth. Bakeina 
rather brisk oven. When they are partly done, 
draw the pan to the oven door and roll each 
wafer into a tiny cylinder. This must be done 
very expeditiously. Then return them to the 
oven until they become crisp and brown. 


New Fad in Table Etiquette. 

Some one who poses as an authority on table 
etiquette, says that it is now the fashion for a 
hostess, in entertaining at dinner or lunch, to 
have everything first served to her. This is 
done in order that she may indicate to her 
guests the proper fork or spoon to use with 
each course, and thereby set them at ease; for 
there is nothing more embarrassing than to 
find that you have used the fork or spoon in- 
tended for another course, and in this day, 
when new devices are invented continually, it 
is really difficult to know what some of the 
peculiarly shaped things are for. The newest 
bouillon spoons have a perfectly round bowl 
with a flat handle. Fish forks are very broad, 
with short prongs. The newest ice-cream spoon 
is really not a spoon, but a cross between a 
spoon and a fork. 


The Glove Mirror. 

A mirror in the palm of the glove is the latest 
novelty. With its assistance its owner is en- 
abled to be sure that her bonnet is on straight 
and also that her curls are in perfect order. 
She can likewise ascertain if her bow is at the 
most becoming angle at the proper time. All 
these things and a hundred others that are im- 
portant from the feminine point of view, she 
can find out on the street without attracting 
the attention of passers-by, with the aid of this 
simple contrivance. 

The inventor of this device has so arranged 
the little looking-glass in the palm of the glove 
as not to interfere with the shutting of the 
hand. He has likewise taken the precaution of 
putting it in the left-hand glove, so that when 
its owner shakes hands with a friend it will 
not be observed. 

It is not the fair sex alone that will find this 
ingenious contrivance useful. Men are quite 
as vain as women, so the latter claim, and will 
be seen by any observer to look at themselves 
in every mirror they pass on the street. 


How to Enjoy Good Literature. 

The Chautauquan says that there are three 
distinct ways in which we may enjoy a poem: 
we may read it from the printed page in silence; 
we may listen while some one reads aloud, or 
listen to some one reading it while we ourselves 
hold the book and follow the words as they are 
spoken by the reader. There is also a fourth 


method, and that is to commit the poem to 
memory and to repeat it aloud. The first 
method is the most common and the least sat- 
isfactory, because we may be morally certain 








that we are reading it pretty badly. Besides, 
reading in‘ silence is unsocial, a little selfish, 
and not always fair to the poet or ourselves. 
Reading in silence misses half the charm of 
reading. It is not easy to carry the cadence, 
rhythm and musical form of the poem in the 
mind. Just try it. Read any good poem for 
the first time to yourself, and then listen to 
the same poem read or recited aloud by a 
trained reader. Now it’s quite another thing. 
Now to the thought we add the sound of the 
rhyme, the swing of the rhythm, all the music 
of the words and all the charm of a beautiful 
voice. Besides all this, the reader may give a 
wholly new meaning to the wordsand thus add 
something to the poem we may never have 
found alone. As well look over the notes of a 
song and try to imagine how they will sound, 
as to read always in silence. 


Etiquette of Visiting. 

“One of Clara’s school friends has been with 
us for a few weeks,”’ said the mother of several 
young daughters the other day. ‘‘What a well- 
bred girl she is! She only left us the day before 
yesterday, and this afternoon’s mail brought 
me such a charming note from her, and a book 
for which I had expressed a wish during her 
stay.”’ 

How gratified the young girl in question 
would have felt, had she known how her 
thoughtfulness was appreciated! It is a pity 
that all girls are not as careful in performing 
the obligations incumbent upon the parting 
guest. A breach of etiquette all too common 
among persons who are punctilious in many 
respects, is failing to write to the hostess im- 
mediately upon reaching home. The letter 
need not be a long one—simply an assurance of 
a safe return is sufficient, with a courteous ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness of the hostess. 

Another young girl, upon returning froma 
visit to friends of comparatively short standing, 
thoughtlessly left behind her, among other 
things, a waist and a Leghorn hat. Her friends 
were, of course, obliged to send them to her by 
express. As the waist was of chiffon, and with 
the usual immense sleeves, and the hat large 
and elaborately trimmed, the process of pack- 
ing was difficult. A thorough investigation of 


| the bureau and wardrobe, before locking her 


trunk, would have prevented the troublesome 
oversight. It is the careful observance of such 
points as these which unfailingly distinguishes 
the really well-bred girl from those whose man- 
ners are merely a thin veneer of culture.- 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Afternoon Nap. 

The frequency with which medical men are 
asked whether it is harmful to indulge in the 
“afternoon nap”’ is not, perhaps, surprising, 
for several reasons. Most persons have had ex- 
perience of the seductive charms of the somno- 
lence which has followed the comfortable in- 
gestion of a midday or evening meal. The 
meal finished, the diner arranges himself com- 
fortably in an armchair; it may be he lightsa 
pipe or a cigar, takes up a newspaper, and pre- 
pares to make the most of the restful conditions 
of his mind and body. But nature soon begins 
to assert her sway. In time, the eyelids close, 
the head begins to nod, the newspaper falls 
from the hands, the pipe, no longer supported 
in the mouth, falls to the floor, and the symp- 
toms of a nap are complete. Whether the 
‘“‘winks’’ be forty or one hundred in number, 
the result is the same—a short, sound sleep. 
Then comes the question—Is it harmful thus 
to fall asleep after a meal? By no means; for 
the very obvious reason that the process is 
merely a physiological one, and as such, when 
it occurs, is quite natural. When digestion is 
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in progress, nature has arranged that all the 
available blood in the body shall be collected in 
and about the digestive organs. Consequently, 
the blood supply to the brain falls toa low ebb, 
and thus sleep is easily induced. On the other 
hand, of course, physiologically, it is wrong for 
brain-work to be attempted immediately after 
a solid meal.— Medical Press. 


How to Bring Up Parents. 

The average new mother is fresh from the 
exercises and flirtations of school and the in- 
dulgences of home. Her acquirements comprise 
a faultless wardrobe, a thorough conversance 
with the Jatest slang, a limited repertoire of 
piano numbers, perhaps a knowledge of cook: 
ing, as gained in a term of theoretic lessons, 





| edge than any other department of life. A 


rational training in all the sciences would be 


| useful in the proper care of a child, and an em- 
pirical knowledge of certain of them is neces- 








sary to the child’s survival. Such elementary 
knowledge intuition gives. But the average 
mother is not only ignorant of the laws that 
govern the development of body, mind and soul, 
but she lacks a proportionate sense of her re- 
sponsibility and the mental discipline that 
might enable her to observe, to reason, and to 





apply the information gathered. Nor can she | 


hope for help from the father, who usually 
simply repudiates parental responsibility. Yet 
she cannot escape—pause to conceive the tre- 
mendous import of the words—she cannot es- 
cape making or marring her child’s destiny, 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


and a vacuum where once lodged the rudiments 
of the common branches. With these intellect- 
ual qualifications, she comes to the duties of 
motherhood. She knows no more about the 
care of children than she does about the care 
of orchids, dynamos or race-horses. What gar- 
dener would trust his choice bulbs in her hands? 
What electrician would leave her in charge of 
intricate machinery? What horseman would 
give to her the reins of the least valuable of his 
colts? Yet she has absolute control of a delicate 
organism which possesses more of the elements 
of possibility and danger than orchids, dynamos 
or horses. 

Is-it; then, true that the care of children is 
simpler than the care of other wealth? On the 
contrary, it involves more branches of knowl- 


| 
| 





What is she to do? What she does do is to rely 
upon glimmering recollections of her own child- 
hood, the advice of old ladies and the impulse 
of caprice. It is only due to the forethought of 
Nature and her marvelous law of compensation 
that mankind is not ruined in the cradle. 
There are mothers who waken to their re- 
sponsibility. And what is the weight of their 
anxiety when they comprehend the duty before 
them, the impossibility of perfect fulfillment 
and the hopelessness of the search for help! 
There is no means of obtaining a thorough, ra- 
tional and comprehensive education for the 
profession of parenthood. The utmost that 
can be done is to study the individual child, 
learn something of kindergarten methods, and 
pick up fragments of information in magazines 





and the few technical works on the subject. 

In all reason, there should be some adequate 
means of educating men and women for the 
most solemn responsibility, and the most ex- 
acting duties of life. It should reach fathers 
as well as mothers, and the irresponsible and 
negligent as well as the conscientious and am- 
bitious. How such education can be accom- 
plished is a puzzling problem. But it must 
come, if mankind would realize its highest pos- 
sibilities.— Minneapolis Times. 

Our December Scrap-Book. 

A seamstress should not require conveniences 
never heard of outside of a tailor’s establish- 
ment, when sewing in a private family. 

To remove coffee-stains from your linen use 
the yolk of one egg mixed with twenty drops of 
glycerine; wash off in warm water, and iron on 
the wrong side. 

Varnish and paint-stains must first be cov- 
ered with butter or sweet oil, and then rubbed 
with turpentine. A little chloroform will then 
take out any grease-stains. 

French sateens will clean splendidly:if put in 
a lather of lukewarm soap-suds in which there 
has been a handful of salt dissolved. Also put 
some salt in the rinsing water. 

A bottle containing acid should have a glass 
stopper, as acid will soon destroy acork stopper, 
but if the cork is first simmered in vaseline it 
will be impenetrable to all acids. 

A delicious morsel is made of one pint of 
honey put in a frying-pan and boiled until very 
thick; then stir in freshly-parched corn, and 
mould into balls when nearly cold. 

A good way to treat an unsightly stained- 
glass window is to cover it with a thin gauze 
Liberty silk curtain, shirred very full at both 
top and bottom, and drawn tightly and held in 
place with brass rods. 

A creaking door is a great nuisance, but can 
be quickly remedied by applying a few drops of 
oil on the hinges. Take a feather and wet with 
oil—any kind of oil will do; and vaseline will 
also answer the same purpose. 

When washing satin, or any cotton goods 
with a satin finish, use borax water to restore 
the gloss. If you are washing black material, 
you can prevent it from fading by the use of a 
little salt thrown in the water. 

Broiling meats must always be done over a 
quick, clear fire. Chops and steaks should be 
turned with a knife, and on no account have a 
fork stuck into them when cooking, thus pre- 
venting the juices from escaping. 

When setting sponge for bread or rol!s, double 
the quantity may be made, and that not needed 
be kept in a cool place to prevent the dough from 
rising. In this way rolls may be had fresh and 
warm each day without setting an extra sponge. 
It will require a little more time to rise, but 
the results will be as good as if freshly set. 

Fresh fruit-stains will usually yield to boil- 
ing water poured through them. Fruit-stains 
are often removed‘ by rubbing the grain of the 
material-with salt and water. Mildew and iron 
rust may be taken out if wet with a strong 
solution of tartaric acid, and hung in the sun. 
Lemon juicé and salt will also remove iron-rust 
Stains. 

If on opening your catsup there is a leathery 
mold en top, carefully remove every particle of 
it, and the catSup will not be injured. To pre- 
vent this molding some do not fill the bottles 
quite to the top with catsup, but fill up with 
hot vinegar. If there are white specks all 
through the catsup, then it is spoiled. If on 
opening and using a part there is danger that 
the rest may sour, scald, and if too thick add 
some vinegar. Always stir in the vinegar the 
last thing before putting on to boil. 
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SPOKANL’S 
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By H. P. Hall. 


s 


See Rome and die, was an ancient but equiv- 
ocal compliment paid to the Eternal City, as 
it left the reader in doubt whether or not it 
was designed to indicate that a person would 
wish to part with this life after the vision. If 
| were to modernize this expression I would 
exclaim, ‘‘See Spokane and begin to live.”’ 

‘Away out West,”’ about 1,500 miles from St. 
Paul, I found a bright and beautiful city—an 
infant in years, but with a century’s advance- 
ment in metropolitan advantages and methods. 
\ little over seven years ago, this Empire City 
of Western Washington encountered a blessing 
in disguise when its business district was swept 
from the earth by flame and only ashes remained 
to show what once had been. Just as the new 
Chicago rose from the ashes of 1871 and ex- 
ceeded the fondest anticipation of supposed 
visionary dreamers, so Spokane has arisen from 
the ashes of 1889 and assumed proportions 
which make it at once attractive to the visitor 
and commends it to the man who wishes to 
combine a healthful climate, the comforts of 
modern life, and business opportunity. 

\ population of 35,000; squares of business 
blocks of brick and stone that are five, six, 
seven and eight stories in height; wide streets; 
metropolitan daily newspapers; a water-power 
of 30,000 horse-power, giving unlimited power 
for an electric light and street-car system; flour- 
ing-mills already in operation with 2,000 barrels 
daily capacity, shipping their product to all 
the countries of the Orient; lumber and other 
mills, and, withal, but a trifle of power yet in 
use; a central point on two transcontinental 
railroads as well as the terminus of railroads to 


\ ee 





CLUSTER OF TOKAY GRAPES RAISED BY L. A. 
PORTER, OF LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


! THIRD ANNUAL FRUIT FAIR. 


SO SSI SIE TSO SIS SO 


Portland on 
the Willa- 
mette River 
practically 
to the Pacific Ocean) and to the Coeur d’Alene | 
and British Columbia mining districts; in short, | 
the business center of a mineral region more 
important and valuable than any other in the 
world, not excepting South Africa—all this, and 
more, is Spokane. 

To see Spokane is not only to create the desire 
to live, but to become, as well, a participant in 
the prosperity and greatness which is certain 
to make it rank among the largest and most 
attractive inland cities this great country 
affords. To the young man just starting in life, 
it is the Mecca for fame and fortune; to the 
experienced business man it affords opportuni- 
ties beyond the pent-up Utica’s of the older 
portions of the country, and to the capitalist it 








PLATE OF WOLF RIVER APPLES RAISED BY C. L. 
WHITNEY, OF WALLA WALLA, WASH., WHICH 
TOOK FIRST PRIZE AT THE FAIR. 





PLATE OF LATE CRAWFORD PEACHES RAISED 
BY ROBERT NEAL, OF WILBUR, WASH. 


offers inducements for investment with fabu- 
lous returns assured. With a manufacturing | 
capacity superior to Minneapolis, and anatural | 
point of distribution equal if not superior to 
that of the Twin Cities, the city of Spokane, 
nestled between protecting hills on an expan- 
sive plain, only awaits the greater settlement 
of the wealthy country surrounding—wealthy 


in agriculture, fruit and minerals—to make it 
a point in population, wealth and business, 
whose future I scarcely dare predict, lest it 
might seem the prophecy of a wild enthusiast. 
But in my judgment no prediction made today 
would be so wild that twenty-five years hence 
would not see it so far exceeded by the reality 
as to make the retrospect an apparent tame and 
impotent conclusion. 

The reader, who from my necessarily imper- 
fect description imagines the future, will be 
very apt to find, in the end, how weak even a 
vivid imagination can be when such a combina- 
tion of nature and enterprise exists as that to 
which Spokane holds the key. 

THE FRUIT FAIR. 

My visit to Spokane was opportune in that 
it was during the progress of their annual fruit 
fair, which began October 6 and continued un- 


| til October 17. It was the third attempt at 


such an exposition, and the progress shown in 
this direction in two years is simply character- 
istic. The fruit fair of ’94 was held in a store- 
room 40x150, but its success was so great that 





THE “IDAHO PEAR”’ AS GROWN BY DR. N. G. 
BLALOCK, OF WALLA WALLA, WASH., 
FROM A THREE-YEAR OLD TREE. 


it was at once decided to make it a permanent 
institution and on a larger scale. Last year a 
skeleton frame-work was erected on a vacant 
lot and covered with canvas, giving a space of 
between nineteen and twenty thousand square 
feet. This year an acre of ground was covered 
in a corresponding manner, and every foot of 
space was completely occupied. 

Here were grouped fruit displays from Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. 
It was a display which was at once a revelation 
and surprise to an Eastern visitor, and a matter 
of congratulation and encouragement for the 
resident population. A few years ago I vis- 
ited ten or fifteen fruit fairs in California, 
and, eliminating the orange display, I speak 
within bounds in saying that the Spokane 
exhibit was equaled by few and surpassed by 
none. The apples, grapes, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, prunes and plums, were simply mar- 
vels. The apples of Missouri, Michigan and 
New York are entirely eclipsed in this new 
country in size, flavor and keeping qualities. I 
saw apples of 1895 in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation, a portion of the stock of a fruit dealer 
in the city, who had made no effort to protect 
them, but by chance had them left over from 
last year’s crop. The grapes of California are 
certainly equaled, to put it modestly, and those 
of the East are entirely surpassed. Apples weigh- 
ing from twelve to twenty ounces, pears from 
eight to sixteen ounces and bunches of grapes 
weighing from two to five pounds, were to be 
seen in bewildering quantities. It was a feast 
to inspect and a banquet to taste them. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SECTIONAL EXHIBIT OF FRUITS AND CHOICE CANNED PRODUCTS, AS SHOWN AT THE RECENT SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR. 


THE NOTABLE EXHIBITS. 

Four large prizes were offered for the best 
county or district displays of fruit. The first 
prize was won by Walla Walla, Wash., the dis- 
play made by Dr. N. G. Blalock easily surpassing 
allcompetition. It occupied a space 32x20 feet in 
dimensions, and was fitted up with shelves and 
tables loaded with the choicest fruits. This 
exhibit also won a special silver trophy, valued 
at $100, and offered by a Spokane jeweler. This 
trophy will be in competition next year; as, by 
the terms of the donor, the county or district 
must win it two years in succession to retain 
it permanently. Dr. Blalock and Walla Walla 
will therefore have to look to their laurels next 
year. 

Whitman County, Wash., took the second in 
this group of leading prizes; Lewiston Valley, 
Idaho, the third, and‘the Wilbur (Wash.) Fruit 
Growers’ Association the fourth. 

Spokane and Stevens counties, Washington; 
Latah County, Idaho; Colville Valley, Rich- 
land Prairie, Moran Prairie, Rosalia, Wenat- 
chee and Clacken districts also made notable 
exhibits, as did numerous individuals. An 
especially large and commendable exhibit was 
that of a lady, Mrs. H. Wendler of Hauser, 
Idaho, who conducts the Newman Lake fruit 
farm. Her display of canned fruits, berries and 
jellies, all her own personal work, showed what 
an intelligent and industrious woman can ac- 
complish. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

Every one who saw the Northern Pacific 

exhibition car at the Minnesota State Fair, 








can readily realize that when that company 
makes an exhibit it surpasses all others. It 
was not a competitor for the prizes, because its 
exhibit was not of its own production nor con- 
fined to one locality. It was prepared under 
the general direction of W.C. Sampson, the 
land agent of the road at Spokane, and E. M. 
Burch of Whitman County. On a pyramid 
twenty-four feet high were arranged 300 jars of 
the choicest of fruits and seventy-five jars of 
grain. The fruit-jars con- 
tained water with a solution 
of acids which will preserve 
the fruit a long time and en- 
able the exhibit to be shown 
in the East as well as locally. 
The display came from East- 
ern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho, and represented 
Spokane, Yakima, Whitman, 
Stevensand Adams counties, 
Washington, and Latah and 
Kootenai counties, Idaho. 
The producers supplied the 
fruit and grains to the com- 
pany, and Mr. Burch gave 
each individual credit on-the 
jars for his product, stating 
the locality from which it 
came. The exhibit was the 
most artistic of any in the 
fair, and admirably dis- 
played the prolific character} 
of the sections of the coun- 
try represented. The exhibi- 


tion of this collection of fruits and products in 
the East will certainly surprise all who see it. 
WILL FRUIT-RAISING PAY? 

However, the great proposition of the whole 
matter is, does fruit-raising in that section of 
the country pay? Almost anywhere, by mak- 
ing special effort, some class of fruit can be 
produced in quantities and qualities that look 
attractive when placed on exhibition, but 
wherever fruit is produced commercially it 





EIGHTY VARIETIES OF POTATOES RAISED BY J. T. CARROLL, 
OF SPOKANE, WASH. 
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ORCHARD SCENE 


must compete with other markets, and those 
which are most favorable in soil and climate 
are the ones which will win. At present, I see 
only one drawback to the consummation of the 
proposition of fruit-raising in Eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon, and that is the ques- 
tion of freights. Up to this date that is nota 
serious problem, and I believe that, by the 
time it will regulate itself. 
The local demand is far greater than the supply. 
The mining-camps are great consumers of fruit, 
and therein lies another rich and profitable 
market. As the country grows and other 
fruit-raisers come upon the scene, there will 
also be a corresponding increase of consumers; 
so that possibly one will keep pace with the 
other and there will be but little demand for 
distant shipments. Certainly that country can 
compete with California in the Eastern mar- 
kets, and is already doing so. The fruit is sold 
in moderate quantities in the Twin Cities; 
and, on visiting a wholesale fruit house at 
Grand Forks, N. D., on my return trip, I found 


becomes one, it 





BOX OF WOLF RIVER APPLES GROWN BY DR. N. G. 


BLALOCK, OF WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


NEAR SPOKANE. 


large quantities of Eastern Washington and 
Idaho fruit on sale there, and was assured that 


it found the most ready customers of any goods | 


handled in that market. 


The quality is so superior that the fruit de- | 


mands higher prices than 
localities, and consequently no outside com- 
petitor can come in locally and obtain a solid 
foothold. The different altitudes at which this 
fruit is raised makes a prolonged season for 
marketing the product. Whitman County, for 
instance, which adjoins Spokane and is one of 
the greatest producing fruit regions in the 
State, has an elevation of 2,200 feet; while 
Lewiston, Idaho, also an excellent fruit region, 
has an altitude of 650 feet, and fruit at Lewis- 
ton ripens some months earlier than in Whit- 
man County. 
feet, and the apples raised in that county areof 
the choicest and soundest variety, it having 
been demonstrated that a low altitude is not 
so conducive to the production of sound and 
long-keeping fruit. Walla Walla, too, 130 miles 


fruit from other | 


Spokane has an altitude of 1,850 | 


BUNCH OF CELERY RAISED BY M. LEIBRECHT, 


GARDEN SPRINGS, SPOKANE CO., WASH. 


from Spokane, is a famous fruit-producing re- 
gion, and products from that section of the 
State have gained such a reputation that they 
command purchasers at prices which enables 
Walla Walla to compete with local fruit-raisers 
in distant portions of the country. It can be 
stated truthfully that the fruit season, in its 
products and marketing, continues the entire 
year. Strawberries, cherries, apricots, peaches, 
etc., rank among the earliest fruits, but long 
before they are gone the apple harvest has be- 
gun, a harvest which continues until so late in 
the season that the dealers are still marketing 
when the earlier fruits begin to mature the 
following year. The pears rank about the same 
as the apples, so far as the season is concerned, 
and no other section of the country produces 
such luscious and long-keeping fruit of that 
variety. 

The statement that $100 per acre can be net- 
ted in raising fruit, year in and year out, is en- 
tirely within bounds. Take the case of peaches, 
pears and apples. They plant eighty trees to 
the acre, and a very moderate crop yields five 
boxes to the tree. Placing the profit at the 
moderate sum of twenty-five cents per box, 
which it never gets below, and is oftener much 
higher,—and the net income is $100 per acre. 
Profits frequently reach $150 to $200 per acre, 
and I was told in detail of cases where they 
had run as high as $500 per acre; but, of course, 
the latter figure would not be fair to assume as 
normal. If I make any error at all in placing 
the average at $100 net profit per acre, it is in 
figuring it too low, but I prefer to make astate- 
ment which will be more than borne out by the 
actual facts when new-comers make the test of 
practical experience. 

THE PRUNE INDUSTRY. 

Greater profits than the figures I name can 
be secured by an intelligent conduct of a fruit 
farm and the diversifying of the fruit, giving 


; a longer period for marketing and an oppor- 


tunity for taking advantage of the different 
states of the market by not having a glut of 
one variety. Perhaps the most attractive and 
most profitable crop in all that locality is that 
of prunes. Certain it is that those they pro- 
duce cannot be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. When it is considered that 17,000,000 
pounds of prunes are imported from France 
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EXHIBIT OF PUMPKINS, SQUASHES, AND CUCUMBERS. IN A 





every year, selling at fifteen to twenty cents | the Government furnishes, which, with the 


per pound, some idea of the possibilities in that 
direction may be obtained. There is no reason 
why there should be a single pound of prunes 
imported into this country. The region of 
country I am writing about produces French, 
Italian and Hungarian prunes which can more 
than successfully compete with any foreign 
country. The climate is neither too hot nor 
too cold, neither too wet nor too dry, and the 
fruit matures with a most luscious flavor. 


A large portion of the prunes, too, in the | 


general market, are not even fit to eat. Deal- 
ers in the large cities buy refuse stock from 
less-favored portions of the country than this 
Western region, paying one and one-half to two 
cents per pound. These they submit to a process, 
and put them on the market as choice fruit. 
They make a mixture of hot water and glycer- 
ine, with proportions of two or three ounces of 
glycerine to about ten gallons of water, and, 
putting the refuse prunes in a cage, drop them 
into this solution, where the water carries away 
the visible imperfections and the glycerine 
glosses them. They are then dried and hand- 
somely boxed and offered to the public. This 
class of fruit, so doctored, becomes the standard 
boarding-house prune, while in Spokane the 
choice and genuine article realizes six cents a 
pound as against the fifteen or twenty cents 
paid for the French importations. Another 
advantage enjoyed by the section of the coun- 
try Lam writing of, is the fact that irrigation 
is not required. Nature does its perfect work 
without artificial appliances, and there is noth- 
ing artificial which can compete with nature. 
THE UNIVERSITY. 

That the State of Washington proposes to in- 
duce her citizens to engage in fruit-raising in 
an intelligent manner, is illustrated by the 
university she has established at Pullman, in 
Whitman County, imthe eastern corner of the 
State. The university has thirteen depart- 
ments, with over three hundred students and 
twenty-threé instructors. Two of the depart- 
ments are agriculture and horticulture, Pro- 
fessor John A. Balmer being in charge of the 
horticultural department. Professor Balmer 
makes it his business to visit all sections of the 
State and investigate what is being done in the 
line of fruit-raising, and he is thus enabled to 
impart to fruit-raisers the experience of other 
fruit-growers and thus, from actual experience, 
bring about the most intelligent methods for 
prosecuting this great industry. In support of 
this work there is a Government fund of $25,000 
per year drawn from the Moral fund and $15,000 
from the Hatch fund—a total of $40,000 which 


| additional aid given by the State, constitutes | 











the foundation that has been laid for the pur- 
pose of educating the people in the production 
of fruit and cereals adapted to the climate, the 
value of which cannot be foretold or even esti- 
mated. 

THE MINERAL DISPLAY. 

While this is styled a Fruit Fair, it is in 
reality a combination of fruit and minerals. 
Spokane has a vigorous Mining Association, 
and under the direction of the secretary, Mr. 
L. K. Armstrong, a mineral exhibit was made 


YAKIMA VALLEY ORCHARD. 


| the Cedar Canyon District that run from sixty 
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which needs to be seen to realize, even in the | 





AS THE PRUNE GROWS. 


faintest degree, the wealth of that section of 
the country. The country people manifest 
great interest in the fruit display, but the resi- 
dents of the city are largely absorbed in the 
mineral exhibit. 

From the State of Washington, Okanogan 
County and the Methow, Twisp,Chelan, Meadow 
Creek and Horse Shoe Basin districts all made 
displays of gold, copper, silver and lead-bearing 
ores. The Grand Summit mine had an exhibit 
of one-quarter of a ton which yields $40,000 to 
the ton. Stevens County made an exception- 
ally valuable exhibit. It had silver ore from 





to 200 ounces per ton, and a very valuable lead 
ore from the Egypt District in the same county. 
The Old Dominion mine from this county had 
samples of silver and lead running as high as 
5,000 ounces of silver per ton. Copper ore from 
a mine near Loon Lake, in this same county, 
was exhibited which yields twenty-three to 
fifty per cent copper. There were samples of 
slate and marble from the same county, which 
shows the versatility as well asthe value of the 
productions which nature has stored in that 
section. 

Of course, the Coeur d’Alene District, Idaho, 
eighty-five miles from Spokane, was very much 
in evidence. There were samples from the 
Standard mines, producing sixty ounces of sil- 
ver to the ton, and sixty per cent of lead; the 
Mammoth, Frisco, Gem, Morning, You Like, 
and many others from that region too numerous 
to enumerate. A large number of other mines 
from the Idaho district were represented, the 
yields running from $8.00 to $20.00 per ton. 
Latah County of that State not only furnished 
gold ore exhibits, but supplied samples of gyp- 
sum, plaster of paris, and Muscovite mica. The 
mica mines are being worked successfully, and 
the specimens exhibited were very fine. There 
is a wide range in the price of this product. It 
commands from twenty-five cents to $6 per 
pound, a fact which shows the choice character 
of the mica. One instance was cited where 
mica brought $30 per pound. Rich copper ore 

yas also exhibited from Idaho. 

Montana displayed gold, silver and lead ores 
from the Yahk District in Flathead County, 
and copper ore from the St. Regis District. 

There were also gold and copper exhibits 
from the recently opened Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, which may possibly prove to be one 
of the richest mining regions in the entire 
country. Whitman County, Washington, fur- 
nished fine samples of onyx, and Kootenai 
County, Idaho, sent from the Pend d’Oreille 
District valuable specimens of silver. 

In my notice of the mineral exhibit I have 
designedly left the British Columbia region to 
the last; but, instead of being the least, the 
indications are that that region will prove a 
source of greater mineral wealth than any other 
mines on this continent or even in the world. 
Mining men at Spokane are giving more atten- 
tion to the British Columbia region than to the 
entire United States; and, if one-half of the 
stories are true, by so doing they are making 
more money than they could if they devoted 
themselves to the mines of thiscountry. Min- 
ing men assured me that Cripple Creek and 
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South Africa were but trifles compared with 
the wealth of that country. The Spokane and 
Northern Road, running 200 miles north, taps 
that region and makes Spokane the center of 
The mineral area is said to cover 400 
square miles. Of course, but asmall portion of 
it is now reached by rail and is, therefore, 
largely unavailable for profitable mining, owing 
to the difficulty of transporting machinery and 
This will unquestionably be over- 


supplies. 


supplies. 
come in a very short time. 

The English, and especially the Canadians, 
are becoming a little jealous over the American 
occupation of their soil, forat present nearly all 
the mines worked are owned by residents of the 
United States. They are not jealous on account 
of the personality of the United States, but be- 
cause they think the wealth of their own coun- 
try ought to be secured by their own people; 
and all through Canada, especially at Toronto, 
parties are looking in that direction, purchas- 
ing actual and supposed mines. Between the 
rush from the two countries, thousands upon 
thousands will flock to that section within the 
next twelve months. 
disappointed, but the exhibit made at the 
Spokane Fruit Fair and the official statement 


As usual, many will be | 





of assays and general information therein given, | 


show that the wealth is there and that the 
addition of gold and silver to the wealth of the 
world as a result of the British Columbia de- 
velopments bids fair to be something enormous. 
LOOKING FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 

It is in part the development which is sure 
to follow such great mineral deposits that leads 
me to say that, at no» distant day, I look to 
see Spokane larger than either of the Twin 
Cities. Many of her own citizens are sanguine 
enough to assume the belief that it will be 
larger than the Twin Cities combined, but I 
look for a realization of my more conservative 
estimate within the next twenty or twenty-five 
years, a period of time which does not seem so 
long to those of us who look back to the earlier 
days of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

OTHER EXHIBITS. 

While fruit was the leader and minerals a 
good second, it must not be supposed that that 
was all there was to the fair. There were 
notable exhibits of grain and vegetables, and 
the Poultry Show Annex, which attracted much 
attention, was highly commended by experts. 
The Fourth United States Infantry Band of 
Ft. Sherman, Idaho, was present at the outset 
of the fair, and, later, the Sixteenth Infantry 
Band, which had been sent to the same fort, 
took its place. There was the usual outside 
show attractions to such exhibits, and the at- 
tendance at times ran as high as 8,000. The 
total attendance was 56,031, and financially and 
every way the fair was so great a success that 
a permanent building is now contemplated for 
future exhibits. The president, John A. Finch, 
and the secretary and manager, Frank W. 
Smith, proved well qualified for their posts. 

The climate of that region, as illustrated 
during the time of the fair, is especially worthy 
of notice. The fair was held in a canvas-cov- 
ered structure—practically, so far as warmth 
is concerned, out of doors. Though it was in 
the middle of October, there was no discomfort. 
At the same time the fall horse-race meeting 
was in progress and several match-games of 
baseball, all of which were liberally attended. 
A meteorological table fora period of ten years, 
shows the mean temperature of forty-eight 
degrees; the largest rainfall during that period 
was twenty-two inches and the smallest 13.46. 
The average number of cloudy days were 146, 
which shows that the rainy season is not de- 
pressing as at points nearer the Coast. This 
fact is due to the climate being colder. While 





it is anything but severe, the thermometer goes 
to, and sometimes a little below, zero, and 
sleighing is occasional for a short time during 
almost every winter. The warm winds melt 
the snow rapidly, and, owing to the lack of ex- 
cessive heat, irrigation is not required. Plough- 
ing is continued well into December, and the 
month of March is one of the most lovely in the 
year. Spokane seems to take the prize as a 
happy mean for climate, as well as for fruit 
and mineral displays. 

When it is remembered that our statesmen in 
the early 40's were only prevented from relin- 
quishing what now comprises the States of 
Washington, Idaho and Oregon to Great Brit- 
ian in exchange for fishing privileges off New- 
foundland, by the heroic and almost superhu- 
man effortsof Dr. Marcus Whitman, the Indian 
missionary, some idea can be formed of how 
little was known of the wealth of that West- 
ern empire. That was half a century or more 
ago. In my judgment, those who are here at 
the end of the next half-century and look back 
to 1896, will consider that we of today have as 
little knowledge of the real value of that terri- 
tory as we now think Tyler, Clay and Webster 
had in 1843, when Whitman implored them to 
save the land for future generations. 
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THE DESERT CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 





EpiroR NORTHWEST MAGAZINE: 

When I submitted an article upon the desert 
climate cure for consumption and throat dis- 
eases, in your August issue, I stated in the 
same that I trusted the article would arouse 
comment and criticism, for the reason that 
from discussion would come the truth, and 
thereby many thousands of sufferers might be 
benefited. I note in your November number 
an article from W. L. Woodruff, M. D., criti- 
cising my statement that, while the Gila River 
Valley of Arizona was an ideal climate for con- 
sumption, its summers were somewhat uncom- 


| fortable on account of the physical discomforts 


of living in a heat which is frequently above 
100°. In this Doctor Woodruff takes the issue 
that summer heat in a dry climate is entirely 
bearable and comfortable at temperatures above 
100°, and he tacitly assumes that in writing my 
article I was not informed upon this subject. 
In this the doctor is mistaken. 

It is true that a temperature of 100°, where 
the air is largely devoid of humidity, is as com- 
fortable as a temperature of 76 or 80° where the 
air is loaded with moisture, and much more 
healthful; nevertheless, even in the dryest air 
a temperature above 100° is still hot to the sen- 
sations; not, it is true, in the oppressive and 
choking manner of our Mississippi Valley hot, 
humid summer days, but it cannot be truth- 
fully claimed that the summer climate of the 
Gila Valley, even with its absence of moisture, 
is enjoyable. An excessively dry air causes a 
rapid evaporation of moisture from the body. 
In the process of turning the perspiration into 
vapor, vast amounts of heat are changed from 
heat to energy. This process causes the tem- 
perature of the body to fall so rapidly that a 
temperature of 100°, especially if there is a 
slight wind blowing, is quite bearable. Still, 
I would not especially advise consumptives to 
go to the Gila River Valley during the months 
of June, July, August and September. I con- 
sider the climate an ideal one for consumptives 
during other months of the year. In referring 
to this matter I have no real estate or schemes 
to promote, nor, I presume, has the doctor; and 
in discussing it I propose to do soentirely upon 
merit, and not to further the interests of any 
section or sections. 

If consumptives would go to the Desert of 
Sahara or to any other absolute desert in the 





world, they would derive the same benefit. It 
is only within a year or so that European 
doctors of advanced knowledge have been send- 
ing their patients, not to Nice and Mentone in 
the south of France, nor to Algiers (for in all 
those climes, even though there may be much 
sunshine, the air at all times contains entirely 
too much humidity to be of the best benefit to 
consumptives), but clear out to Biskra in the 
Desert of Sahara; and I was told that, last 
winter, over 5,000 consumptives were colonized 
on the edge of that vast waste of aridity. 

In all this controversy I wish to lay down as 
a primary rule, that evenness of temperature 
is not at all the prime requisite for consump- 
tives. It is the absence of moisture from the 
air, not only of rainfall, but of moisture in the 
air in a state of vapor or humidity. Many 
places, like Southern California, have no rain- 
fallin the summer, yet they are not desirable 
for consumptives, for the reason that vast 
quantities of moisture, in the shape of invisible 
humidity, are continually blown across the land 
from the Pacific Ocean by the sea breezes. All 
that part of California west of the Coast Range 
has one of the highest percentages of mortality 
from consumption of any part of the United 
States; and, is it not a commentary on lack of 
medical knowledge, that doctors will persist in 
sending thousands of people to this dangerous 
climate, under the mistaken idea that evenness 
of temperature is a requisite for curing con- 
sumption, instead of absence of humidity? Peo- 
ple on the Coast who understand this, laugh at 
Eastern doctors. I do not for amoment desire 
to say that people have not received benefit in 
Southern California. On the contrary, many 
have; nevertheless, the rule remains that it is 
a dangerous place to send a person who is af- 
flicted with consumption. Oftentimes con- 
sumptives are benefited by a mere change of 
locality, even by going to a worse one. 

I have just returned from a month's trip to 
the Columbia River Valley in the desert of the 
State of Washington. While there I again 
made most minute inquiries, and found that 
at elevations below 500 feet, where desert con- 
ditions were complete, diseases of the throat 
and lungs were practically unknown. At higher 
elevations, where rainfall and humidity in- 
creased, there was some throat trouble, but 
not to a noticeable degree. I reiterate my state- 
ment, that a fuller knowledge of the proper 
climates for consumption and diseases of the 
lungs and throat will result in the Gila River 
Valley of Arizona becoming the great winter 
resort for consumptives, and the Columbia 
River and Yakima Valley, in the Washington 
desert, in becoming the great summer resort 
for that class of diseases. I do not, however, 
claim that patients in either locality will not 
receive benefits at all seasons, for they will. 
And I again reiterate the claim, that, in my 
opinion, a purely desert climate, free from both 
rainfall and a high degree of humidity in the 
air, is practically a specific for the diseases 
named; and if we can educate the doctors of 
the Eastern States to the point where they will 
begin to study this question, I shall feel, though 
I am but a layman, that we have conferred the 
greatest benefit upon thousands of sufferers 
who need information upon this subject. 

Davip R. McGinnis. 





THe THEATER HAT IN LovutsIANA.—Louisi- 
ana recently passed a law against the theater 
hat. The women rebelled, at first, and declared 
that they would not obey it; but when it came 
to the test, they submitted gracefully, and now 
everything is lovely. There are more women 
seen at the theaters in New Orleans this season 
than ever before, and they all take off their 
hats to the new law. This is hopeful. } 
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THE FINLANDERS IN 
= NORTHERN MINNESOTA, *® 


BY MAE VAN NORMAN, 
i i 


Finland is called the ‘land of lakes and 
marshes,’ and the Finns who have settled in 
Northern Minnesota have found a home which, 
in many respects. is not unlike their native land. 
The country around New York Mills, a little 
lumbering village on the Northern Pacific 
which seems to bea sort of Mecca for the Finns, 
is low and marshy, and there is no dearth of 
lakes and rivers. Tall pine-trees rear them- 
selves skyward, and the whole aspect of the 
land is rude and not without a certain pictur- 
esque charm. The climate ip this State is like- 
wise similar to that of Finland. New York 
Mills is a fine point for hunting deer, ducks and 
partridges, the fishing is good, and the Finn 
can live much as he would on his native soil. 

The farms in this locality yield thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, which speaks well for the 
industry of the Finlanders who own them. 
The country about Paddock, a Finnish settle- 
ment sixteen miles from the village of New 
York Mills, was originally thickly interspersed 
with pine stumps. They have been grubbed 
out, however, until only a comparative few re- 
main, and they are being removed rapidly. The 
whole country is assuming a prosperous appear- 
ance, and the outlook for the farmer is encour- 
aging. 

Some three miles south of Paddock I stopped 
at a farmhouse which had a particularly in- 
viting appearance. Some sheep were huddled 
together in an enclosure near the road, and a 
little Finnish girl, with a red handkerchief 
over her flaxen head, stood at the gate stroking 
the nose of a sorrel horse, which was neighing 
for admittance. I spoke tothechild. She gave 
me the sly, confiding glance so peculiar to child- 
hood, and answered in very fair English. She 
had the characteristic courtesy of her race, and 
invited me to enter the house. I found the in- 
mates apparently well to do. The building 
was a three-room, one-story affair built of logs, 
and every appointment within was of the most 
primitive order. The walls were of rough 
plaster, wooden settles stood around an open 
fireplace, and a quaint, drowsy-looking clock 
stood on a rude shelf fixed against the wall. I 
saw here a peculiar churn, about ten inches in 
diameter, one side of which was higher than 
the other and ran up, forming a handle. I can 
not describe the mechanism of this churn, be- 
cause I did not have an opportunity to see it in 
operation. It will always remain a mystery to 
me how any satisfactory result could be at- 
tained from the use of so crude a machine. 

I learned that these people have a strange 
manner of taking their meals, there being no 
regular time for them. The table is always 
laid, and the coffee—for they are inveterate 
coffee drinkers—is always to be found on the 
stove. They drink this withsalt as well as with 
sugar. Coffee, fish and bread constitute the 
daily bill of fare. They bake their bread in a 
round loaf about an inch thick. It is made 
without yeast, but it is white and, though 
coarse, is not unpalatable. 

The inmates of this farmhouse were very 
courteous, the children speaking English fairly 
well. Indeed, these Finns are fast becoming 
Americanized. The school in Paddock is an 
American school. The minister at New York 
Mills told me that the facility the children dis- 
played in the study of the Bible was wonderful. 
The Finns are not exclusive in their belief. The 
Lutheran creed is the prevailing one in Fin- 





| ers of one Laes Levi Laestadius, whose belief 








differs from the Lutherans in that he advocates | 


confession of sins, somewhat as the Methodists 
do. The difference, however, is very slight. 

In appearance, the typical Finn is short of 
stature, with broad shoulders, fair hair, prom- 
inent blue eyes, and a ruddy complexion which 
comes from frequent bathing, a simple diet of 
fish and bread, and much out-of-door exercise. 

One of the most curious of their institutions 
is the bath-house. In New York Mills there 
are four of these, which are thrown open to the 
townspeople on Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
nings of each week. The bath-house I visited 
was a building, constructed of rough boards, 
resembling a Dakota shack, and consisted of 
three rooms. The main one, where the bath is 
given, is a small room that is as dark as a cave 
and which contains a brick furnace, some four 
or five feet square, with a flat top which is 
heaped high with stone. There is a trap-door 
just above this in the roof, an impromptu-look- 
ing seat of rough boards, and a barrel of water. 
On the evenings specified this furnace is filled 
with wood and heated to a certain degree. The 
water is then thrown over the stones, and this 
causing a vapor to arise. The bather is given 
small whips of twigs and leaves bound together, 
which he uses in order to induce perspiration. 
The little trap in the roof is used to regulate 
the steam, and to permit the smoke to escape 
should it get too thick. From a hygienic stand- 
point, this bath is without an equal, and no 
doubt the Finns owe their rugged physique to 
the frequent use of it, many families using it 
as often as once a day. Adjoining the bath- 
room are two dressing-rooms, one for the wo- 
men, the other for the men. The Americans 
in New York Mills have become devotees of 
this custom, and I found that the bath-houses 
are well patronized by them. 

There are many poetical and romantic phases 
in the life of the Finlanders. One character- 
istic that appealed to me especially is their 
love for the birds, as evinced in the numerous 
bird-houses they have erected for the feathery 
songsters. In every yard one will see two to 
five bird-houses, reared high on poles, and 
around them fluttering throngs of swallows. 
whose names, even, these people cannot pro- 
nounce, but who are cared for thus humanely 
because of the hospitable Finnish heart. 

The majority of Finns in this country belong 
to the peasant class. The Finns, as a people, 
are remarkably intelligent. They have their 
poets, their musicians, and actors who rank 
high in the world of art. 


the peculiar rhythm of which every one is 
acquainted, from a book of ancient Finnish 
poems called ‘‘Kalevala.’’ Indeed, he confessed 
to being strongly impressed by it, and his pre- 
dilection for the old Norse and Finnish legends 
is well known. The Finns, however, do not 
accuse Longfellow of plagiarism. ‘‘Kalevala”’ 
is a collection of poems made by Elias Lonnrot, 
professor of languages and a very eminent lit- 
terateur of Finland. His picture is prominent 
in all the leading Finnish periodicals, and he 
is highly revered and adinired in his own and 
in other countries. Another author whose 
novels have been translated into English and 
are widely read, is Fachari Topelius; and J. A. 
Antilla is a Finnish writer in America who has 
written many dainty verses from Oregon. 

In music, also, the Finns excel. An instru- 
ment much in vogue among them is the Kan- 
telet, which looks not unlike the auto-harp, but 
is held upright on the lap while being played. 
Their national air, ‘‘Our Land,”’ is translated 
and is known in this country. 

The first Finns came to Northern Minnesota 


Longfellow is said to | 
have adapted the style of his ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ with | 





mm | land, but the Finns in this country are follow- 


about twenty years ago. They have taken 
possession of the country about Paddock and 
New York Mills, and stamped it with their 
individuality. One is surprised to find how 
un-American this section of our State has be- 
come. A newspaper in the Finnish language, 
with acirculation of four thousand, is published 
at New York Mills by two enterprising Fin- 
landers. The editor is a highly-educated man, 
a good conversationalist—who speaks English 
almost as well as if it were his mother tongue, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the affairs 
of this country and his native land. 

The Finns are desirous of becoming good 
American citizens, and are rapidly leaving old 
ways to adopt our customs. It is only in an 
occasional farmhouse that one has an oppor- 
tunity to study the primitive mode of life of 
these interesting people. In atypical Finnish 
parlor, bright with highly-colored pictures, | 
saw a novel heating apparatus, the use of which 
has now become almost obsolete among these 
people—more’s the pity; forit is very beautiful, 
made as itisof pure white porcelain tiles, with- 
out a blemish on its shining surface. It is 
built in the house like a chimney, extends 
some two feet out into the room, and is four 
feet in width and runs from the floor to the 
ceiling. It is made of brick. The porcelain 
tiles, some twelve inches square, are put on 
over this and set in cement—as the tiling is 
set around the mantels in our parlors today. 
The door is at the base of the structure and is 
a small one, not larger than one of the tiles. 
This is the only break in the long expanse of 
gleaming white, for the tiny damper at the side 
is not noticeable, and one looking at it would 
be at a loss to conjecture what purpose it was 
intended to serve. 

The fire-box is small, and one is surprised to 
find no air draught at the top; but, on exam- 
ination, it is found that small iron pipes are 
connected with it at the sides and run upward 
to the chimney. The fire is not kept up con- 
tinuously; it is built twice a day and allowed 
to die out; the stove retains the heat. The 
tiles that finish the top of this quaint heater 
where it touches the ceiling, are carved with 
odd figures and are set forward to form a cor- 
nice. Altogether, the effect was very pleasing 
and, someway, in keeping with the simple room 
with its white walls and the placid, kindly face 
of the woman with whom I talked. This wo- 
man’s face was a typical Finnish one. It had 
high cheek bones, fair hair, prominent blue 
eyes and a gentle, thoughtful expression. She 
belonged to the better class of Finns, and her 
manner betokened no little refinement. 

Some of the children are wonderfully pretty, 
and the red handkerchiefs which the girls wear 
tied over their flaxen heads, make them look 
like the peasant children we are so familiar 
with in paintings by theold masters. The wo- 
men wear these handkerchiefs also, but other- 
wise there is nothing distinguishing in their 
dress. 

A stay of afew days in the vicinity of New 
York Mills is fraught with a great deal of inter- 


| est to the student of human nature, who will 


tind there odd types of character and peculiar 
customs, and who will meet with unfailing 
courtesy from these foreigners who have con- 
verted that section of Minnesota into a second 
Finland, and live there as contentedly as if it 
were in truth the “‘land of lakes and marshes,”’ 
on the beauties of which they never weary of 
dilating. They are proud of their native land, 
and loyal to this, the land of their adoption. 
In their coming to America we have nothing 
todeplore. They are not only intelligent, but 
their integrity is unimpeachable; and the typi- 
cal Finn has qualities of heart and brain which 
many would do well to emulate. 
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Oregon’s Silk-Worm Colony. 

Professor Kanematz’s silk-worm colony—com- 
prising over 80,000 worms—at Coquille, Oregon, 
has concluded its cocoon spinning. The pro- 
fessor says the work has been done much 
quicker and better this season than before, 
and, if anything, the cocoons are better also. 
He has strong hopes of establishing a great and 
successful industry. 





A Valuable Canal. 

The main irrigation canal on the Yakima 
Reservation, which extends for a distance of 
fourteen miles and covers a large area of choice 
land, is now completed and carrying water. In 
every way the undertaking has proven success- 
ful. No irrigation work in this State has been 
so economically carried out, nor have better 
results been obtained for a corresponding ex- 
penditure.— North Yakima ( Wash.) Herald. 


Brick Made of Sawdust and Clay. 

Brick, made half of clay and half of sawdust, 
is a notable local industry in Deseronto, Canada. 
It is said that this brick possesses some remark- 
able qualities for structural purposes. It is 
absolutely tire-proof, has a marked deadening 
effect when employed for partition walls in 
houses, is warm, dry, and very light in weight, 
and will stand a prodigious strain. Sawdust is 
being utilized in so many ways that it is diffi- 
cult to predict what it may not yet be used for. 

A Ruling on Mineral Land. 

Under a recent ruling of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office it is held that the 
term ‘‘mineral land’’ in the land laws of the 
United States refers only to those lands con- 
taining metalliferous ores, and does not refer to 
deposits of such substances as rock, chalk, 
kaolin, gypsum, petroleum, fire-clay and other 
similar minerals. The decision is far-reaching 
in effect. There have been a number of at- 
tempts in this State and elsewhere in the 
Northwest to enter lands on which were de- 
posits of marble, fire-clay and other minerals 
as mineral lands. The commissioner says: 

“Inder the act of July 4, 1866, it was not 
contemplated that any mineral deposits should 
be open to exploration and purchase except 
metalliferous mineral of the character specif- 
ically designated by the statute, and hence the 
term ‘other valuable deposits,’ as it appears in 
the statute, must be held to refer to and em- 
brace deposits of mineral of like character as 
those enumerated in the preceding words of the 
statute.” 





Minnesota Horticulture. 

The progress in horticulture in the North- 
west during the last half-dozen years, says the 
Northwestern Farmer, of St. Paul, is something 
remarkable. Many who used to believe apple- 
growing impossible in this climate are now con- 
vinced that apples may be raised here for ex- 
port, and it is well ascertained that an abun- 
dance of plums, far superior in flavor to Cali- 
fornia fruit, can be grown here with ordinary 
care and cultivation. More experienced men 
agree that the best time to order trees is in the 


filled at a time when business is not rushing, 
and the trees are on the ground ready to be set 
the moment the ground is ready in the spring, 
a very important point. In actual experience 
the early-set trees make a far better growth the 


first year, and suffer less from mid-summer and | 
winter drouth than spring-deliyered and later- | 


set trees. 


The German Baptists at Carrington, N. D. 

The land department of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company has issued, in very attract- 
ive form, an illustrated account of the dedica- 
tion of the German Baptist church at Carring- 
ton, N. D., last September, a full account of 
which was given in this magazine at the time. 
The prettiest souvenir publication from the 
land department, however, is entitled ‘‘A 
Glimpse at the German Baptist (Dunkard 
Colony at Carrington, North Dakota.”’ This 
colony was established April 9, 1896, and the 


little brochure in question is in reality an | 


album which contains lovely half-tone views of 
the German Baptist church and congregation 
and of the general progress that has been made 
in town and on the farms by thecolonists. The 
establishment of this large and prosperous 
colony of German Baptists at Carrington is 
due entirely to the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, the energetic land and emigration 
department of which has done so much to peo- 
ple the Northwest with sturdy settlers. 


A Model Minnesota Dairy Farm. 


The rapid increase of wealth and population | 


in Minnesota has led to remarkable develop- 


ment in many industries that might have lan- | 


guished under less encouraging circumstances. 
The dairy interests of the State have perhaps 
experienced the most rapid growth. Twelve 
years ago, for instance, one might have looked 
long and far in search of a plant like the pres- 
ent Montgomery Dairy Farm, which is located 
about three miles east of the St. Paul post- 
office, and on an elevation considerably higher 
than thecity. H. Montgomery, the proprietor, 
can lay claim to possessing one of the most per- 
fectly equipped dairy farms in the West. 

The numerous buildings on the place occupy 
an acre and a half of ground, and they shelter 
125 cows. Two tall windmills are used to grind 
feed and to draw water into the 400-barrel tank 


| fall, heeling them in, or rather buying them | that stands near the dwelling of the owner. 
| for the winter. The orders are more carefully 


They can be seen for several miles across the 
stretch of bottom-iand to the westward,through 
which runs picturesque Trout Brook and the 
Northern Pacific and Wisconsin Central rail- 
roads. The snow-white buildings that dwarf 


| . : 
the pretty dwelling are the most conspicuous 


objects of the neighborhood, as well as interest- 
ing and pleasing. The farm is frequently vis- 
| ited in the summer and fall by the wealthy 
patrons of Mr. Montgomery, who find it one of 
St. Paul’s most charming spots, with its high, 
abrupt hills and beautiful landscape, seemingly 
far removed from a big city’s smoke and noise. 
Mention cannot be made of all the dairying 
| facilities that are to be seen on this farm, but 
| a passing visit would enable any observant 
| guest to know why Minnesota holds so high a 
rank among dairy States. Good care, rich 
grasses and the best of special foodstuffs the 
year round, together with modern methods 
and the utmost cleanliness, have forced this 
dairy into the leading position it occupies today. 
The products of this dairy are sold to patrons 
on St. Anthony Hill exclusively—a patronage 
that can not be surpassed. Mr. Montgomery 
has taken about twelve years to accomplish 
these grand results. It is nothing new for him 
to capture first premiums for his products at 
State fairs, and he can now afford to look back, 
| with the utmost complacency, to the time when 
he entered the dairy field as one of the smallest 
and most modest providers of milk and cream 
in St. Paul. 


North Dakota as a Corn State. 
| The Lisbon (N. D.) Gazette is positive that 
| the past season demonstrates conclusively that 
North Dakota is destined to be an important 
corn-producing State. ‘‘From every part of 
the State,” it says, ‘‘our exchanges report most 
excellent yields of well matured corn. Such is 
the case in Ransom County. In every instance 
where corn has been properly cultivated, the 
yield is large and the quality good. Mr. Ander- 
son, in the vicinity of Fort Ransom, has a field 
of the tallest and heaviest growth of corn that 
is produced outside of the biggest corn-pro- 
ducing regions of the South. Last week he 
| brought to town a sample stalk of corn which 
| measured over seventeen and a half feet in 
height and contained two large, well matured 
| ears, which grew at such a height thatan aver- 
age-sized man, standing up in a buggy, had to 





MONTGOMERY DAIRY. FARM, ST. PAUL. 
“One of the most perfectly equipped dairy farms in the: West.” 
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stretch his arms at full length in order to reach 
them. The corn is of the yellow dent variety, 
and the stalk, several feet from the root, is as 
large as a man’s wrist. This stalk is only a 
fair sample of the entire field. 


Douglas Fir for England. 

Frederic Phair, of Spokane, Wash., has been 
on the Sound the past month for the purpose 
of securing lumber for the building of a log 
cabin for a wealthy gentleman in Hampshire, 
England, who saw the Idaho State building 
which Mr. Phair built, and was so much pleased 
with it that he wants an exact counterpart of 
it on his English estate. 
England some three months ago and undertook 
to get the necessary material from Norway and 


Sweden, but concluded he could do better on | 


Puget Sound. He found that in Norway it is 
difficult to find trees large enough for the re- 
quired size of logs, while in this country the 
difficulty is in tinding trees small enough. The 
building is to be 52x88 feet, three stories in 
height, and will require a cargo of about 300,- 
000 feet, which will have to be shipped round 
the Horn. Mr. Phair thinks the Douglas fir 
preferable for such a building to anything in 
the old country.—wSeattle West Coast Lumberman. 


Puget Sound Lumber in South Africa. 

The cargo shippers on Puget~> Sound are in 
receipt of a piece of news that is cheering and 
of considerable importance to the trade, says 
the Portland Commercial Review. It is the char- 
teringof thesteamer Woolwich to take a cargoof 
lumber from the Tacoma mill for South Africa. 
At first blush this might not be considered very 
important, but when it became known that the 
charter was made by Geo. Neame & Co., of 
London, who are back of the Lingham Line, 
the significance of the charter became appar- 
ent. It means that at least one steamer per 
month will be sent to South Africa hereafter. 
One year ago the Lingham Line carried 30,000,- 
000 feet from Puget Sound for South Africa, 
and the trade was at its height when the Trans- 
vaal troubles arose, and Mr. Lingham, being 
identified with the Uitlanders, was arrested 
and confined in jail at Pretoria for several 
months. Of course his arrest, together with 
the unsettled state of affairs, stopped lumber 
shipments. Mr. Neame, however, visited South 
Africa several months ago to look over the sit- 
uation, and the first result of his visit is the 
chartering of the Woolwich. 


A Growing Coast Industry. 

Prof. W. A. Wilcox, statistical agent of the 
United States Fish Commission, who has been 
inspecting the Pacific Coast for the last two or 
three months, returned recently from a trip 
along the Oregon Coast, as far south as Crescent 
City. He visited all the Coast rivers, gather- 
ing data for the next annual report of the com- 
In a conversation with a reporter for 
the Portland Oregonian, the professor states 
that the salmon industry has become a great 
factor on the Pacific Coast. ‘‘Salmon,’’ he says, 
‘is a commodity that is readily converted into 
cash, and it does not require the investment of 
very considerable capital. I first visited the 
Coast eight years ago, the last time four years 
ago, and the development in this industry that 
I have noticed in each successive trip West has 
surprised me. Four years ago, no fish were 
caught for commercial purposes in the four 


mission. 


rivers emptying into the Sound above Seattle;. 


but canneries have since been established there, 
and a few months ago, when I was over there, 
I learned that the catch last year amounted to 
about 5,000,000 pounds. The importance of 
propagation is now being felt, and the fish 
commission will soon find it necessary to estab 


Mr. Phair went to | 
| Seems to find the blankets, for the call for the | 














lish more hatcheries here. Every year the Pa- 
cific Coast is making greater and greater de- 
mands upon the fish commission.”’ 


A Promising Oregon Enterprise. 

The woolen-mills at Pendleton, Oregon, are 
now manufacturing an excellent quality of 
blankets and Indian robes. The Portland Ore- 
gonian says that they have been inspected by 





gentlemen who are expert judges of such goods, | 
and are pronounced the finest of their class ever | 


seen in Pendleton. It furthermore says that 
there is a lively demand for these blankets, and 
that the mills will have no trouble in finding 
an extensive market. ‘In fact, the market 


goods comes from numerous quarters.’’ This 
is probably the beginning of an industry that 
will grow to large proportions. The necessary 
machinery is, of course, expensive, and good 
patronage will alone justify the continuance of 
the business or the enlargement of the plant. 
There ought to be no difficulty, however, in 
finding a ready home market for all the robes 
and blankets that the mills can make. 


effects. They encourage sheep-raising and the 
wool industry by creating a home demand for 
the products, and the money received therefor 
and for the manufactured output finds its way 
into local channels and thus adds materially to 
the general prosperity of the contributing ter- 
ritory. 





Cranberry Culture in Washington. 

As the population of the country increases 
and the people become better acquainted with 
the food merits of cranberries, it is noticeable 
that there is seldom an overproduction of the 
fruit and that it maintains a higher average 
market value than any other known product. 
The crop is always profitable, whether it be a 
short crop or a long one. Production is limited, 


is steady and prices rule way above cost of 
growing and harvesting. It is knowledge of 
these facts, doubtless, that has induced quitea 
number of people in Washington to go into 
cranberry culture. At Long Beach, near II- 
waco, Wash., a Mrs. Chabot has a cranberry 
plantation which comprises thirty acres. The 
crop of this one plantation for the present 
year, according to the Portland Oregon Agri- 
culturist, Was nearly 10,000 bushels. It took 
nearly 200 pickers thirty days to gather the 
berries; and, although they were paid sixty-five 
cents per bushel, the net profit to the grower 
will be ample. These cranberries are in great 
demand, for the reason that berries grown in 
the Pacific Northwest are said to have a deeper 
color, better flavor and a more tender skin than 
the Eastern product. There are many good 
cranberry regions in Washington, and that 
State will no doubt cut a very important figure 
in the cranberry world before the turning of 
another decade. 
Country Flour-Mills in Three States. 

The Minneapolis Journal, always a good au- 
thority on the grain and flour outputs of the 
Northwest, has just taken great pains to ascer- 
tain the number of bushels of wheat used by 
the country mills in manufacturing flour and 
kept for seed reserve, in Minnesota and in 
North and South Dakota. 

From the best count the Journal could pro- 
cure, there are in the three States, outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, about five hundred 
active flour-mills of all grades. In some of these 
the amount of flour ground in a year is quite 
small, while in others a large amount of wheat 
is used. Ina general way, Minnesota has 375 
mills, South Dakota 100, North Dakota fifty 
mills. 


are idle all the time and as many more a large 


| 1895-96 crop-year. 


Enter- | 
prises of this nature are far-reaching in their | 


| pressed it im every possible way. 





Of this number, probably twenty-five | 






part of the time. In the following showing, 
reports are in from 273 mills—188 for Minnesota, 
thirty-two for North Dakota and fifty-three for 
South Dakota. Of the remainder, a large ma- 
jority are small mills, and, allowing an average 
of 10,000 bushels for each, the total wheat 


| ground in country mills would be brought up 
| to 28,300,000 bushels. 


That this total must be 
considered conservative, is suggested by the 
fact that in the year reported on South Dakota 
had a very short crop, and the total Northwest 
yield was only about an average. On the last 
crop it is reasonable to expect that more wheat 
was ground in country mills than in the 1894-95 
year. A total of 45,000,000 bushels for bread 
and seed may be a fair total to allow for the 
The features of interest in 
the showing is that 40,000,000 bushels is a con- 
servative figure to allow for bread and seed in 


| the three States. 


As the flour output of the Minneapolis and 
Duluth mills for the last crop-year reached 
12,577,000 barrels, the figures given above not 
only swell the aggregate enormously, but show, 
also, that the three States named are heavy 
consumers of their own product, and not at all 
dependent upon the great milling centers of 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Navigation on the Red River. 

The Winnipeg, (Man.) Free 

a deputation consisting of members of the city 
council and the Board of Trade, together with 
a large number of other citizens, met Hon. Mr. 
Tarte, Commissioner of Public Works, in the 


Press says that 


| city hall on Saturday, Oct. 24,and laid before 


him the importance of improving the naviga- 
tion of the Red River at the St. Andrew’s Rap- 
ids, as a work in the the whole 
Dominion. Mayor Jameson presided. Mr. J. H. 
history of the efforts 


interests of 


Ashdown gave a short 


: | : " chre »j . » » j question. 
anyway; so that, from year to year, thedemand | ™ ide to secure the improvement in question 


In 1878 this was one of the first matters urged 
by a delegation that went to Ottawa. The 
Board of Trade considered it of the greatest 
interest to the business community and had 
“Lake Win- 
nipeg,’’ Mr. Ashdown went on to say, “‘is larger 
than Lake Ontario. There are eleven rivers 
emptying into it exclusive of the Red River; 
it is over 300 miles long by eighty miles broad, 
and it has a coast line of over 2,000 miles. The 
only obstruction to navigation of the lake, 
some forty miles distant from Winnipeg, is at 
the St. Andrew’s Rapids. If there were con- 
tinuous navigation we would have low rates of 
freight, and there would be traffic in articles 
which cannot now be moved at all, such as 
limestone and sandstone of a very superior 
quality. The forests along the lake, and the 
rivers emptying into it, are practically inex- 
haustible. There is iron ore of superior quality 
on Black Island; gold, silver, copper and other 
minerals, and also salt and petroleum, all of 
which would develop into valuable industries; 
and then there would also be a development of 
settlement. A saving on wood had been esti- 
mated at $1.50 per cord; but taking a conserva- 
tive view he would place it at $1 a cord at least. 
Large deposits of coal are found on the Sas- 
katchewan River; if this could be brought down 
in barges great saving would be effected.’’ Mr. 
Ashdown touched upon the increase of shipping 
that would result. The work had been con- 
sidered by the people of Winnipeg for a long 
time as being one of the chief necessities to 
them; and it was also a work which the Gov- 
ernment could very well undertake in the in- 
terests of the country asa whole. If this work 
were done, the shores of this great body of 
water would be occupied by Icelanders, who 
make excellent settlers. 
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A Home on Dayton’s Bluff, St. Paul. 


Among St. Paul’s beautiful homes is the 
Dayton’s Bluff residence of Mrs. P. J. Giesen, 
which we illustrate on this page. It is located 
at 827 Mound Street, one of the most pictur- 
esque sites in the city. Mrs. Giesen has won 
great prominence as a masquerade costumer. 
It is said that, in her place of business at 134 
West Third Street, she has the finest costumes 
in the United States, and it is a well-known 
fact that her large stock and almost infinite 
variety of costumes are equaled by but few 
dealers in the country, East or West, and sur- 
passed by none. 


An Old Man of the Mountains. 

“Up in the mountains above Soap Gulch, 
near where the big strike of gold was made a 
year ago last July, there is an old prospector 
who is a strange character,’’ said John Helehan 
of Melrose, recently, to a reporter of the Butte 
Mont.) Jnter-Mountain. ‘‘He looks like a ver- 
itable Rip Van Winkle, with white hair hang- 
ing down his shoulders and snowy beard drop- 
ping far down his breast. The old man has a 
cabin up in the mountains, where he has lived 
alone for several years, digging for gold. He 
has a small seam in a tunnel, from which he 
apparently takes enough ore to enable him to 
purchase food to sustain his existence and pow- 
der to work the tunnel. He isone of thestrange 
characters found in the mountains, and is ap- 
parently possessed of a peculiar history, but he 
is unapproachable on the question of his past, 
and has on more than one occasion resented 
intrusions of that sort.”’ 

A Raised Indian Grave. 

A rather gruesome find has been made by 
some citizens of Winona, Minnesota. For a 
pleasure trip they rowed up the Trempeleau 
River. The find was made at the rear of the 
Trempeleau Mountain. It was an Indian grave. 
It was not a mound, but a raised grave, such 
as were constructed by the Sioux and Winne- 
bago tribes in this territory before the arrival 
of the white man. On the top of four tall posts 
was a small platform. 
high landing could be seen, partially projecting, 
a body. The figure was entirely wrapped in 
blankets and could not be distinctly outlined. 
The general appearance of the elevated grave 
was that of extreme age, though the entire 
structure was intact. The place has evidently 
been frequented by pilgrim Indians up to a 
recent date. From this there is no doubt, say 
those who know, that the grave must be that 
of some distinguished chief. The grave is ina 
very secluded spot and was never before dis- 


From the edges of this 


covered. 


How He Lost His Thumb. 

“T lost that thumb by knowing too much,” 
said the old stockman, in answer to a query. 
“T was nothing but a tenderfoot, but I thought, 
because I could rope a calf ina corral, that I 
could do anything anyone else could. 

“The first day I went out with my rawhide 
riata on my saddle some of the men commenced 
trying to tell me how to rope a steer and how 
to take a turn around the horn of the saddle 
with the riata when I wanted to hold him, but 


I told them I guessed I knew how to do it, and 
I’m a thumb shy in consequence. 

**T chucked the rope on a steer as he was run- 
ning, and quickly wound the riata around the 
horn of the saddle. 
went down, and my thumb was crushed toa 
pulp. I had, in taking a turn with the riata 
around the horn, unwittingly got my thumb 
between the rope and the pommel. 
tightened, I lost my thumb. 

‘When a cowboy holds a loop in his right 
hand, ready to throw, his thumb is pointing 
from him. After the throw it is natural for 
him to let the riata slide through his hand from 
his little finger toward the thumb, but if he 
attempts to wind it around the saddle-horn in 
that way, it is ten to one that he will get his 
thumb tangled up, as I did. 
he has to let go of the riata entirely, seize it 
again, and, as he winds it around the saddle- 
horn, let it slip through his hand from his 
thumb toward his little finger. Just recollect 
that, and it may save you a thumb.” 


The Lumber-dach’s Trump. 

The East-bound train on the Northern Pa- 
cific had just left Brainerd when a three-card- 
monte man slipped into the smoker and estab- 
lished himself in a rear seat. He smiled in 
anticipation of a good haul, says the St. Paul 
Dispatch, for the car was filled with lumber- 
jacks, and they all had money in their clothes. 

With the aid of his stall, the monte man was 
soon at work, and it wasn’t long before he had 
a good-sized crowd around him and was coining 
money at a good rate. 

This particular monte man had a new trick 
of palming the card the sucker selected and 
substituting another so that there was no 
chance on earth for the player to pick out the 
right card on the table. It was a cinch game 
if there ever was one, and it took a man who 
was remarkably clever with his hands to work it. 

Not a single player had won a bet when a big 
lumber-jack, smoking a short briar pipe and 
wearing a sort of sarcastic expression on his 
face, remarked that he would like to make a 
try at it himself. 


There was a jerk, the steer | 


When it | 


After the throw, | 


man fixed the cards in his hands, the bets were 


made, and he showed the positions of the three 
cards. The lumber-jack nodded rather con- 
temptuously, and the cards were thrown. 

Quick as a flash the lumber-jack drew a long, 
sharp knife from his boot and plunged it 
through the middle card and firmly imbedded 
it in the table. 

The action was so quick that even the monte 
man was taken by surprise, and there was a 
moment of impressive silence. 

‘What in h——l do you mean?” cried the 
monte man, struggling to his feet. 

“Sit down,’’ thundered the lumber-jack. 
Then, picking up the first card and turning it 
over, face up, he asked: 

‘*That ain't the card, is it?” 

“Tt is not,’? answered the operator. 

He tossed over the other one. 

“That ain’t it, either, is it?’’ he inquired, 
with another leer. 

Again a negative reply. 

‘*Well, then,” said the jack, pointing to the 
card with the knife stuck through it, ‘‘that 
one is bound to be. The money is mine.” 

When he reached for the stakes and put them 
deep into his trouser’s pocket the monte man 
uttered not a word of remonstrance, but he dis- 
appeared from the car a moment later. 

And the lumber-jack went on smoking his 
short briarwood pipe. 


A Pathetic Scene. 

The Portland (Ore.) Telegram tells the follow- 
ing story of William Ashton, aged fifty years, 
who arrived at the union depot in that city re- 
cently from Kansas, accompanied by six mother- 
less children, the eldest not more than ten 
years of age. Ashton left his home on an emi- 
grant train, bound for Yamhill County, where 


| he has friends, for the benefit of his wife’s 


| year. 


| in Kansas. 


He had been observing the | 


game with a good deal of interest, and was par- | 


ticularly interested in the disappearance of the 
third card. 


The others made way forhim. They had lost 


as much as they intended to, and were glad to 
The monte 


see some others drop their pile. 


health, who had been failing fast for the past 
In order to pay the passage of his family, 
this man sacrificed the little property he had 
On the third day out Mrs. Ashton 
died aboard of the train from a hemorrhage of 
the stomach, and she was buried along the road 
in an impromptu coffin, Ashton intending to 
have the body exhumed so soon as he is able, 
and to give it a Christian burial. When he 
landed in Portland he had but $6 left, a part 
of which he expended in telegraphing his con- 
dition to his Yamhill friends. 

While the afflicted emigrant was unfolding 
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his sad story to a patrolman, an old gentleman, 
accompanied by a young lady, both wearing 
mourning attire, were intent listeners. When 
Ashton had concluded his story the old gentle- 


man, with tears glistening in his eyes, walked | 
up to him and took the sorrowing emigrant by | 


the hand, saying: 

“My dear man, you have my sympathy. I 
recently lost one just as dear to me as it seems 
your wife was to you. Take this, and satisfy 
your heart’s desire to give your wife a Christian 
burial.”’ 

The strange old gentleman took from a walleta 
$50 bank-note and pressed it into Ashton’s hand. 

“Will you please give me your name and ad- 
dress?’’ gasped Ashton, with much emotion and 
gratitude. 

“Never mind that, but may God bless you 
and your little brood,’’ replied the benevolent 
old gentleman. And without the exchange of 
another word, the Good Samaritan and his 
charge entered the waiting-room of the union 
depot. 


This is a bit of Western life that is not un- | 
usual in a comparatively new land, where sym- | 


pathy, ofttimes, must come from the heart of 
strangers if it come at all. The world is 
indeed akin where sorrow and suffering are 
concerned. 


A Montana Deer Hunt. 

The writer, in company with John H. Shel- 
ton, pastor of the M. E. Church South, of Hel- | 
ena, started on November 12 for the cattle and 
horse-ranch of James W. Hardgrove on the 
middle fork of the Dearborn and about seventy 
miles from Helena in Lewis & Clarke County, 
Montana. We reached our destination on the 
afternoon of the next day. Resting over night, 
we rose early in the morning and, accompanied 
by Mr. James W. Hardgrove, took saddle- 
horses to ride some ten or twelve miles to the 
hunting-ground, being all bent on killing deer. 
Now, the Rev. Mr. Shelton is known locally 
as quite a horseman and has obtained some dis- 
tinction as a broncho buster. It happened that 
one of the horses had acquired the habit of 
pitching or bucking, and this animal fell to the 
use of Shelton—an arrangement that was-doubt- 
less effected by Hardgrove on thesly. Thecold | 
weather increased the animal’s desire to pitch. | 


When Shelton attempted to mount, up went 
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Shelton mounted and the fun began in earnest. 
Up went the horse—up, and then down, the 
rider apparently enjoying the exercise as much 
as the broncho. In his usual persuasive man- 
ner the parson informed the horse that he had 
struck “two of a kind” and that he might as 
well conclude he was ‘‘coppered,’’ for he was on 
to stay. And stay he did. 

I was fortunate in procuring old Roan Billy, 
a horse widely known as the best deer-horse in 
the surrounding country. Although fourteen 
years old, yet he was fleet as a deer and wiry as 
a mule; and, as was afterward proven, he was 
better at tracking a deer than a trained hound. 
| We stopped at a point in the timber where 
| the old Pend d’Oreille trail crosses the mountain 
range. Hardgrove, being well acquainted with 
the lay of the country, suggested that he should 
take the left-hand ridge and Shelton the center, 
both on foot; while I, on Roan Billy, should 
circle to the right and make a detour of four 


or five miles, all coming together at the top of | 


| 
| the range. 


This being agreed upon, we separated. In 


the course of half an hour, a fusillade of*ifle | 


reports in the direction taken by Hardgrove 
was heard, followed by an agreed signal which 
| indicated that he had wounded, but had failed 


| to kill, his deer. To keep the game from cross- 


ing the summit and reaching the heavy under- 


| wood, I urged Roan Billy at full speed to the 
side of the mountain just in time toseea black- | 


tailed buck, of monster proportions, making for 
cover. The horse, apparently, caught sight of 


him at the same instant; and, dropping the | 


reins, with Roan Billy under full run in the 


same direction taken by the deer, but full five | 
hundred yards away, I brought my Marlin | 


Safety 30-30 in line and fired, knocking the 


deer over. In a moment he was up and going | 


again, with the horse in hot pursuit. I fired 
three more shots, in quick succession, two tak- 
ing effect. Each time the deer was knocked 
down, only to regain his feet again and renew 
the race, until finally he was lost in the down 
timber. Leaving the horse to follow, I under- 
took to track in the snow, which proved very 
slow and irksome. 

In about an hour’s time, a renewed firing 
from Hardgrove indicated that he was again on 
track. At this moment there came four shots 
from my left which I recognized as coming 





I remounted Roan Billy and started to join 
Shelton. Upon arrival, I found that he had 
killed a fine fat fawn and woundedadoe. Off I 
went after the wounded, the horse with his 
head down, and going through the timber and 
undergrowth like a bear through a cane-brake. 
A circle of less than a mile brought out renewed 
reports from Shelton’s rifle, followed by a signal 
that he was victorious. Returning to him, I 
found that he had a fine six-year-old doe. 

We returned to where Hardgrove and Shelton 
had left their horses in the morning, to find 
that Hardgrove had removed his horse. Taking 
the bucking broncho and Roan Billy, we loaded 
the doe on the roan and then attempted to put 
the fawn on Broncho Pete, to which perform- 
ance he promptly demurred by giving an exhi- 
bition of his most approved style of pitching. 
Being gently, but firmly, informed by Shelton 
that bucking wouldn’t go—assisted by a hard 
snub and twist on his nose with a piece of half- 
inch rope, he finally caved in. With the deer 
tied firmly to the pack-saddles, we returned to 
where we separated in the morning. Taking 
the track of Hardgrove’s horse for fully a mile, 
and getting no reply to our oft-repeated signals, 
we started on the return trip to find, upon our 
arrival, that Hardgrove had crossed the range 
farther up, reaching home in advance of us. 
| He had followed the buck that was so badly 

wounded earlier in the day fully seven miles 

before being able to get him, and then the beast 

was so large that he could not put him on the 
| horse, but managed to swing him into a tree 
out of reach of wolves and prowling coyotes. 
The next day the buck was brought in by team, 
and, to our great surprise, we found that he 
was shot through and through seven times and 
that three other shots had taken effect in his 
body. He dressed 227 pounds, being the largest 
deer the writer ever assisted in killing. 

We all did justice to the ample supper pro- 
vided for us by Mrs. Hardgrove. In the morn- 
ing it was understood and agreed that none of 
us should drink, eat or sleep until we had killed 
at least one deer, and this was lived up to. Mrs. 
Hardgrove occasionally takes a hand in the 
hunt herself. She is one of the women whom 
Montana takes pride in referring to as a dead 
hard shot and true markswoman, and her repu- 
tation in this respect is fully sustained by the 
numerous coyotes, as well as two bears, which 


the horse. After a few false motions and some | from Shelton’s 30-30 Winchester; so, giving up | she has lately called upon the State to pay 


time spent in getting the hang of the pitch, 


the buck to the tender mercies of Hardgrove, | bounty money on. 


JOHN S. MILLER. 
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CANADIAN CRITICISM. 

An esteemed Canadian 
Winnipeg Nor’- Wester, 
any further co-operation by the Dominion in 
the international movement for prolonging to 
the Atlantic seaboard the deep waterway now 
existing from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo. 
The Nor’- Wester favors the building of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Railroad by Government subsidies, 
to divert the wheat and cattle movement of 
Manitoba from Montreal to the great lone sea 
of the far North, and it does not look with 
favor on the deepening of the St. Lawrence 


contemporary, the 
is disposed to disparage 


canals or on any other feature of the general 
It claims that in the 
existing ship-canal 
Canada has borne an unfair share of the ex- 
pense in proportion to the benefits she has re- 
This, we think, isa mistake. The St- 
Lawrence canals, upon which Canada has spent 
a great deal of money, are very little used by 
American craft, for the reason that almost the 
whole volume of our commercial movement 
between the West and the seaboard seeks the 
harbor of New York and has no motive for 
going to Montreal. The Welland Canal is, how- 
ever, of great benefit to our lake commerce, be- 
cause it affords the only waterway between the 
Upper Lakes and Lake Ontario. Unfortunately, 
its depth is insufficient and its locks too short 
to admit of the passage of our big modern grain 
and ore carriers. The advantages we derive 
from the Welland Canal are fully repaid to the 
Canadians by our canal across the St. Clair 
flats and our deep channel over the Lime Kiln 
Crossing of the Detroit River, without which 
Canadian vessels of even moderate draft could 
not pass from Lake Erie into the Upper Lakes. 
Then, we are making costly improvements in 
the Hay Lake channel of the St. Mary’s River. 
Until recently our Saulte Ste. Marie Canal 
afforded the only passage to Lake Superior. 


deep-waterways project. 


construction of systems 


ceived. 


The Canadians have constructed a parallel 
canal on their side of the river, rather asa 
political measure than as a commercial neces- 
sity; so we must now take our canal out of the 
scales in determining reciprocal benefits derived 
from the progress of the deep-waterways enter- 
prise. Without it, however, we think the 
account is about even. Our neighbors have 
given us a free waterway for light-draft vessels 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and we 
have given them a free waterway for deep-draft 
vessels between Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes. 
Let us, then, go ahead together amicably in 
pushing the great enterprise of a deep canal 
with hydraulic lifts around Niagara, of deep- 
ening the St. Lawrence canals and of construct- 
ing a ship canal from the St. Lawrence to the 
Hudson by way of Lake Champlain. Thisisa 
noble continental task of immense importance 
to the future development of both countries. 





*@- 

VINNESOTA'S DRAINAGE CANALS. 

In the Red River Valley, on the Minnesota 
side, there is a good deal of low-lying land 
traversed by small streams that head ina sandy 
ridge about fifty miles east of the Red. A 
number of these streams were formerly clogged 
in their lower course, so that they formed ex- 
tensive swamps. In the spring of the year the 
drainage water filled these swamps and over- 
flowed upon the adjacent farms. The swamp- 
land was valueless, and thousands of acres of 
good wheat-land lying contiguous to the swamps 
were worthless in seasons of heavy rains. The 
question of draining these swamps was agitated 
for many years, but the task was too great for 
townships or counties to undertake. Finally, 
at the 1893 session of the Minnesota Legislature, 


Nelson, 
000 for the work. To this sum the Great 
Northern Railway added $25,000, because of 
its ownership of a portion of the lands to 
be reclaimed. 
ing spring under the direction of a joint board 
representing the State, the counties interested 
and the railway company. At the session of 
1895 an additional appropriation of $50,000 was 
made. Excellent results have already been 
accomplished, and next year the general scheme 
of drainage will be completed. 

Beginning at the northern border of the State 
and looking southward on the map, we find the 
firs@of the State ditches in Kittson County. 
It is known as the Kennedy ditch, and it drains 
a body of land equal in area to nearly two town- 
ships. Further south, in Marshall County, at 
the town of Stephen, is a very important ditch 

so large that it might be calleda canal, which 
releases the waters of the Tamarack River, 
which formerly accumulated in an extensive 
swamp, and ruined the crops on adjacent farms 
in seasons of considerable spring rains. The 
next ditch drains a large swamp which formerly 
covered the country from a point on the Middle 
River, near Argyle, almost as far as the Red 
River. The Snake River ditch comes next, and 
drains a swamp just west of Warren. The 
largest work of all is the Beltrami ditch in 
Polk County, so called from its point of cross- 
ing the Great Northern—Beltrami station. It 
disposes of the waters of the Sand Hill River, 
which formerly overflowed a strip of country 
over thirty miles long. In Norman County, 
south of Ada, there are two ditches on the two 
branches of the Wild Rice River. Finally, in 
Wilkin County, an improvement has been be- 
gun to confine the Otter Tail River to its chan- 
nel below Fergus Falls, and small ditches have 
been put in on the Mustinka River. 


This drainage work meets with universal 


| approval from the people of the Red River 
| 


Valley. The State will ultimately be almost 


The work was begun the follow- 





a bill was passed appropriating $100,- | 








cerned. 
and largely through the efforts of Governor | 


| in which our debtors are to pay us. 


entirely reimbursed from the proceeds of its 
swamp-lands which have been redeemed. The 
counties where the drainage has been done are 
greatly benefited by opening new tracts for set- 
tlement, by the improvement of lands formerly 
subject to occasional overflow, by increase of 
population, and by considerable additions to 
their tax-rolls. 

In one sense a State may be regarded asa 
business corporation of all its people, and there 
are some things for public benefit, that it can 
wisely undertake, which are beyond the reach 
of ordinary corporate or individual enterprise. 

* 
A NEW OUTLOOK. 

Just before the coming into power of a new 
national administration sanguine people usually 
take a very hopeful view of the future. There 
seems to them to be a new and promising out- 
look. Many old conditions, they think, may be 
changed or modified to the benefit of the coun- 
try generally or to the advantage of particular 
localities or business interests. They feel some- 
thing of the courage and cheeriness that come 
with the breaking up of a long winter and the 
opening of spring. Only defeated partisans 
predict that times will grow worse with the 
change of Presidents at Washington. The very 
fact of change is alone stimulating to the im- 
agination and breeds hopefulness. 

This is especially the case with the change 
about to take place as the result of the recent 
election. There will be new policies and new 
ambitions for national development. The vexed 
currency question is settled for four years, at 
least, and probably for all time, so far as any 
sudden change in the standard of value is con- 
We can now do business with assur- 
ance of what the worth of the money is going 
to be with which we are to pay our debts and 
This is 
of itself a very great gain. Uncertainty as to 
the future value of money is a fatal blight upon 
trade. 

There are some questions of especial interest 
to the Northwestern States which will come 
up for action by the new Congress and the new 
President. All of these States want the wool 
tariff restored, in order to revive our crippled 
sheep industry. This industry is now griev- 
ously depressed by reason of the large importa- 
tions of South African, South American and 
Australian wools, and the heavy importations of 
German and English woolen goods. It isa very 
important industry in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. A restoration of the 
old McKinley bill duties on wool and woolens 
would be of great value to all these States. We 
confidently look for such action from the new 
Congress, for the reason that the successful 
party made a strong point in the campaign of 
the depression of the American wool-growing 
industry. 

If we are to continue to admit Canadian 
rough lumber free of duty, as isdone under the 
present Wilson tariff, to compete with the 
product of our Wisconsin and Minnesota piner- 
ies and of our fir forests in Washington and 
Oregon, we ought to get something from Can- 
ada in the way of reciprocity. The Dominion 
would willingly admit free of duty certain lines 
of our manufactured goods, rather than give 
up the valuable privilege of selling her lumber 
in our markets. 

It is to be hoped that our flour trade with 
Cuba, which used to be of great advantage to 
our Northwestern milling interests, and which 
was almost wholly lost when the Cleveland 
party killed our reciprocity treaties, will be-re- 
gained under a revival of the Blaine system of 
reciprocal trade relations with countries which 
seek the United States as a market. We have 
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gained nothing by the loss of our Cuban trade. 
We buy Cuban sugar and tobacco to just the 
same extent as ever. 

The duty on hops ought to-be restored to the 
old rate. It was heavily reduced by the Wilson 
law. Our hop-growers in Oregon, Washington 
and Wisconsin suffered correspondingly. There 
was no gain to the consumer of beer. He pays 
five cents a glass, whether hops are cheap or 
dear. 

The new administration may reasonably be 
expected to reform the Government balance- 
sheet and to have a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penses. This will give a marzin for wise pro- 
jects of internal improvements. The move- 
ment for the extension of the deep-waterway of 
the great lakes on to the seaboard may receive 
a new impetus and may be carried so far that 
we Shall witness during the next four years the 
beginning of work on a deep-water ship-canal 
around Niagara Falls. 

It is to be hoped that, under the new order of 
affairs, some attention can be obtained for the 
needs of the West in the direction of legislation 
for the public lands. A modification of the 
homestead system is required to facilitate the 
settlement of our vast grazing areas which are 
unfitted for agriculture. The herdsman or 
flockmaster should be given title to sufficient 
land to form the basis of a pastoral industry 
that will support a family. A quarter section, 
which was a liberal donation to the settler in 
Iowa or the Red River Valley, is of no use to 
the settler on the semi-arid plains of the Far 
West. 

Here are a few directions in which Govern- 
mental action may help in the restoration of 
good times in our Northwestern States: 





** 


MONTANA’S LIVE STOCK RESOURCES. 





According to corrected statements of the as- 
sessed valuation of the various counties in Mon- 
tana, made by county clerks to the State Board 
of Equalization, the live stock interests of the 
State are in a very prosperous condition. The 
total number of cattle is 657,474, with a value 
of $9,959,547. Custer comes first, with 193,721 
head valued at $3,530,667. Choteau comes second 
with 80,635 head valued at $1,403,137. Silver 
Bow has the smallest number, 3,596, but its 
value is not the lowest, for the reason that the 
average value per head is the highest in the 
State, $22.14. Flathead County has 4,417 cattle, 
valued at $78,095. Yellowstone reports the low- 
est average value a head, $15.98, and Silver Bow 
the highest. Custer County cattle have an 
average value of $18.17 a head, Dawson of $18.63, 
and Valley of $18.65. 

Fergus is the banner sheep county, reporting 
506,370 head. Then comes Choteau, with 380,- 
116; Meagher, with 294,944; Custer, with 239,950; 
Sweet Grass, with 250,018, and Teton, with 227,- 


457. Flathead County has only 160 sheep, and | 
Lewis and Clarke reports 40,800. The total | 


value of the sheep in Fergus County is $506,370, 
and in Flathead* $240. 
County are valued at $442,276, in Custer at $59,- 
925, and in Choteau at $570,190. Sheep in Sweet 
Grass are valued $337,820, in Silver Bow at 
$3,350, and in Lewis and Clarke at 
Carbon has the highest average value a head 
208,554 being valued at $2.10 each. In Lewis 
and Clarke sheep are believed to be worth only 
$1.22 a head, while in Sweet Grass the value 
placed on them is $1.75 a head. Meagher holds 
her sheep at $150 each, as does Choteau and 
Custer, while Silver Bow says they are worth 
nine cents more, and Cascade is satisfied with a 
valuation of $1.25. The total number of sheep 
reported is 2,815,849, and their value is placed 
at $4,349,146. 

In ‘horses, Custer County easily leads with 


The sheep in Meagher | 


$51,020. | 


27,929 head valued at $362,295, or an average 
value of $12.98 per head. Compared with Ra- 
valli, Custer has a cheap lot of horses, because 
in the former county the average value of 4,778 
head is $30.27. Lewis and Clarke has 6,066 head 
of horses averaged at $19.31 each. In Beaver- | 
head the average value of 9,367 head is placed 
at $10.31. Silver Bow has 2,363 horses valued at 
$22.94 each. Madison, which is noted for its 
fine horse-ranches, reports 17,294 head, but the 
average value is only $12.10 a head. The total 
number of horses in the State is given at 182,- 
478, valued at $2,966,939. 

According to the reports of the county clerks 
there are only 21,798 hogs in Montana, valued 
at $83,426. Of these Lewisand Clarke has only 
201, valued at $4.05 each. Ravalli is the banner 
hog county, having 4,350 head, the assessed 
valuation of which is only $2.50 each. In Sil- 
ver Bow there are 323, the average value being 
$5.55 per head. Gallatin returns 3,394 hogs 
valued at $2.87 per head. Yellowstone County 
has 627 hogs, valued at $6 each. 


A glance suffices to show that the valuations 
are in many instances ridiculously low and do 
not at all represent the actual value of the 





State’s live stock industry. Numerically speak- 
ing, however, the showing is a grand one, 


though the returns are doubtless far from com- | 


plete. 
000 head of cattle have been shipped to Chicago 
stockyards the past season, a decrease of twenty 
per cent from last year. Some sixty thousand 
more have been killed for local consumption 
and for Indian use. These cattle are valued at 
about eight and a half million dollars. At the 
same rate of valuation, that of about $32 per 
head, the cattle now in Montana represent a 
commercial value of at least $20,000,000. All in 
all, this live-stock census is not a bad one to 
come from a young State that is popularly 
supposed to be given over to mountains and 
minerals. 





* 


THE ONTARIO GOLD-FIELDS. 





There seems to be abundant evidence that 
the gold deposits in the Lake of the Woods Dis- 
trict are worthy of serious consideration from 
mining investors. It is now about eighteen 
years since gold was discevered there. Years 
went by and monied men scouted the idea, in 
spite of rich specimens of free gold, that the 
ore bodies were of sufficient extent to justify 
expensive development work. But at last the 
prospectors, backed by geologists and the On- 
tario (Can.) Bureau of Mines, disclosed the ex- 
istence of a gold-field which, if all reports be 
true, consists of ore bodies of amazing richness. 
It is learned from the report of the Ontario 
Bureau of Mines, that the Western Ontario 
gold-fields extend from Lac des Mille Lacs to 
the western shore of Lake of the Woods and 
from Rainy Lake on the Minnesota boundary 
to Lac Seul on the Keewatin boundary, a tract 


| of at least 2,000 and more probably 3,000 square 


miles. ‘On Lake of the Woods and along the 
Manitou and Wabigoon rivers, on Rainy Lake 
and along the Seine River,’’ says the Winnipeg 
Nor’- Wester, ‘“‘most promising discoveries have 
been made within the last four or five years 


| perhaps the best of them within the last four 


or five munths, and several mines are being 
worked steadily and are producing gold with 
an outlay of capital which in other countries 
would strike the miner with astonishment. 
Many of the properties are easily reached by 
water. Indeed, the prospector has hardly yet 
at all ventured inland from the canoe routes, 
and in consequence there is little need of roads 
over which to take machinery or supplies; and, 
needless to say, there is noscarcity of that very 
essential element in milling gold ores, water. 


Latest reports indicate that nearly 200,- | 





The whole area of this gold-field of ours in 
Western Ontario is a network of rivers and 
streams, with navigable lakes whose long arms 
stretch inland such distances as to give to com- 
paratively small sheets of water, like Lake of 
the Woods and Rainy Lake, a coast line as long 
as that of Lake Erie or Lake Ontario. Timber, 
too, is abundant for every purpose of the miner, 
and it may be had practically for the cutting. 

“The ore of this wide region is almost alto- 
gether free-milling, so much so that, with a 
stamp-mill, eighty to ninety per cent of the 
gold may be taken off the plates. It is usual to 
speak of placer deposits as the poor man’s field 
for mining, but with free-milling ore which 
yields $10 to $20 or $30 per ton, and a millof five 
or ten stamps which can be set up and fully 
equipped at a cost of $5,000 to $10,000, there is 
ample encouragement for a venture by the 
mining man who knows his business and is 
possessed of even modest means. 

‘‘Between such an enterprise and one which 
requires an outlay of $500,000 for a smelting- 
plant, there is a difference so greatly in favor 
of Western Ontario that capitalists should have 
no hesitation in choosing it as a field for invest- 
ment. The superior advantages of the region 
are now pretty generally recognized, and Brit- 
ish capital is being quite liberally invested in 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake dis- 
tricts. Work is being done on a great many 
properties in preparation for the placing of 
stamp-mills, and, in fact, never were the pros- 
pects of a mining country more promising than 
those of Western Ontario at the present time. 
The tide has turned in our favor, and soon we 
Shall see a wave of prosperity sweep over the 
region that will astonisia the whole world.” 

The same paper says that, besides the Sul- 
tana, which has been worked profitably for 
some time, is the Regina mine, owned by Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, which has paid from the grass- 
roots; the Empress, at the extreme eastern 
boundary of the mineral belt: the Wray-Weig- 
and, Little American, Foley, Ferguson, Little 
Canada and others in the Rainy Lake and Seine 
River districts; the Saw Bill, Lake Harold, 
Wabigoon and others away to the north, and 
the Mikado, Golden Gate, Scramble, Sweden, 
Bad Mine, Treasure, Little Jack, Triumph, 
King, Witch Bay and several more inthe Lake 
of the Woods. 

“Tn the last Ontario Gazette.’ the Nor’- Weste; 
says, “are notices of application for incorpora- 
tion from ten proposed mining companies with 
a total capitalization of $5,350,000, a modest 
aggregate that bears the stamp of legitimacy 
in healthy contrast with the wildly extravagant 
amounts of capital stock thrown on the market 
by mining promoters in other countries. It is 
learned on good authority that several of these 
companies, and many others that are now in 
process of formation, do not intend to offer a 
single share of stock for sale, their entire cap- 
ital being subscribed for and taken up by the 
chartered members. Winnipeg capital is mov- 
ing in the direction of Rat Portage in consid- 
erable volume, just now, and if the investors 
are prudent in their operations,—-for gold-min- 
ing calls for the most rigid watchfulness and 
economy in all its stages,—there seems little 
doubt that they will profit largely from their 
outlay. The gold is there in limitless quan- 
tity—of that there is no shadow of doubt; it 
only requires skill and good management to ex- 
tract it from the rock in paying quantities.” 

- 

ONE WoMAN’s AMBITION.—Annie Jenness 
Miller’s ambition is to establish at the national 
capital an institution for physical development 
and the highest art of self-culture, which shall 
be under the control of able students of anat- 
omy, chemistry and, physical science. 
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ONE night in the closing week of the late 
political campaign, the writer of these notes 
set out from a little town in the Red River 
Valley, in company with a candidate for legis- 
lative honors, to hold a meeting in a country 
It was a bleak, dark night, with 
wind and occasional dashes of sleety rain. Our 
driver was a lively French Canadian, who 
seemed to find his way across the fenceless 
prairie roads by instinct. The orators expressed 
a doubt as to whether anybody would come out 
on such a night to attend a political meeting, 
whereupon the driver remarked, ‘They'll be 
there. They know I’m coming.” We did not 
at once understand the importance of the driv- 
er’s presence as an attraction for the meeting, 
but presently he pulled a large bottle from the 
pocket of his coonskin coat and, dextrously ex- 
tracting the cork with his teeth, invited us to 
take something to keep out the cold. ‘I have 
another bottle in the other pocket,” he said, 
‘tand I reckon the fellows will be there."’ And 
they were there. The schoolhouse was crowded 
with men in coonskin, dogskin and wolfskin 
coats; but before they entered they held a short 
session with our French friend and his two 
bottles cut by our wagon. They sat around 
the hot box-stove without removing their fur 
garments. As the speaking went on, one after 
another of them fell asleep. The orators were 
grieved at their failure to arouse the customary 
enthusiasm in the breasts of the men in the 
fur coats, until they learned, after the meeting 
was over, that most of them did not understand 


schoolhouse. 


the English language. They had come to meet 
the Frenchman with the bottles! 


A FEW nights later I had occasion to reflect 
on the great contrasts that are possible in our 


modern American life, when railroads whirl us | 


from one part of the continent toanother. Now, 


instead of the wind-swept plain, the little | 


schoolhouse, the dark night and the fur-clad 
farmers, the scene was a crowded and brill- 
iantly-lighted opera-house in New York, on 
the occasion of the first production of the new 
Italian opera, Andrea Chenier. On the stage the 
wild and cruel scenes of the French Revolution 
were set forth in strong, dramatic music and 


which Leoncavallo gave us our first taste a few 
years ago, is that it should come from Italy, 
the old home of the masters of flowery melody, 
and that Germany should now be going back to 
the production of simple songs. 


I wAs glad to read, a few days ago, that the 
Wright irrigation law has been sustained by 
the supreme court at Washington. A great 
deal hung upon this decision, for the California 
statute has been adopted in substance in other 


have been based upon it and large amounts of 
bonds have been issued which would have been 
invalidated if the law had not stood the final 
test. The substance of the law is to authorize 
the formation of irrigation districts, the issue 


canals, and the taxation of property to meet 
interest and sinking-fund charges. The canals 


litigation. General creditors’ claims, aggrega- 
ting about $100,000,000, have been filed in the 


| courts against the old N. P. Company, and 
| these lands are the only possible asset. The 
| old company still maintains its corporate ex- 


istence, with Brayton Ives as president. The 


| controversy over the lands does not interfere 
| with their sale, however, nor with the giving 
| of adequate titles. This is done by the N. P. 


Land Commissioner, Mr. Phipps, who has full 


| powers from the courts. The unsold lands are 
States, and numerous irrigation enterprises | 


probably worth eight or ten millions of dollars. 
A large part of them lie in Northern Minne- 


| sota and are being steadily occupied by agri- 


cultural settlers. Then there is an immense 
acreage in North Dakota, much of which is 


| good farm-land and all of which is valuable for 
of bonds to raise money for the construction of | 


grazing. The largest claim of the general 


| creditors is that of the Seattle, Lake Shore 


are treated as public works, like highways, and | 


are managed by local authorities. The law is 
a wise and beneficent one, and is in line with 
the best thought of the times, which looks toa 
larger activity by municipalities, townships, 
counties and States in the creation and man- 
agement of works of public utility—to the peo- 
ple doing more for themselves and not calling 
so much upon corporations to provide them 
with what they need. 


SPEAKING of irrigation reminds me that the 
annual national irrigation convention will be 
held this year at Phoenix, Arizona, on Decem- 
ber 15, l6and 17. Our Minnesota committeeman 
is Thomas G. Frost, whose office is at 83-89 


have rainfall enough, but we have aclose inter- 
est in the growth and prosperity of our sister 


and Eastern Railroad Company for breach of 
contract, and it is regarded by most lawyers as 
rather flimsy. It is probable that Judge Jen- 
kins, of Milwaukee, will have the adjudication 
of all the questions involved in these claims. 


Tue Northern Pacitic reorganization interest 
has bought for $8,000,000 all the properties of 
the Chicago and Northern Pacific Railroad, in- 
cluding the Grand Central Depot, the terminal 
facilities and the suburban roads of the latter 


| corporation, the original cost of which was 


$25,000,000. It is probable that the whole prop- 
erty will be leased to the Wisconsin Central, 
which has no other entrance to Chicago. The 
depot is now used by the Wisconsin Central, 


| the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Chicago Great 
Guaranty Loan Building, in Minneapolis. Min- | 
| nesota is not an arid or a sub-arid State. We | 


States further West. Mr. Frost would like to | 


enlist others to go with him as delegates to the 
Phoenix meeting. 





Tue building of tall structures on the lower | 
| the second longest tunnel in America, the long- 


end of New York’s island goes steadily on in 
bad times and good times, and office rentin the 


Lower Broadway and Wall Street district is | 


now as low as in Western cities. Iam writing 
in the office of a friend on the twelfth floor of 
a new building on Broad Street, one square 
from Wall street. It is a pretty, large, square 
room with two windows looking down on the 
Stock Exchange. My friend pays $33 a month 
rent—no more than a room of equal floor space 
would bring in the Pioneer Press building in 
St. Paul, or in the Guaranty Loan building in 
Minneapolis. In the huge Cotton Exchange, 


| two squares from Wall Street, an equally good 


with vehement and passionate acting—the rev- | 


olutionary tribunal with its swift and savage 
condemnations, the Paris mob dancing /a car- 
magnole in the streets and howling « la lanterne, 
and the carts on their way to the guillotine. 
This new opera, by the way, shows how com- 
plete is the divorce of the new Italian school 
from the old school of melody which produced 
ll Trovatore, Lucrezia Borgia and La Traviata. 
In the whole opera there are only a few bars 
that could be called a tune. All the rest out- 
Wagners Wagner in its effort to make music, 
interpret action and emotion. The audience 
was wildly enthusiastic. No doubt it was all 
very grand and that it wasa glimpse of the music 
of the future, but I am old-fashioned enough to 
prefer the music of the past, and would rather 
hear Manrico and Leonora and Azucena sing 
their beautiful melodies than to listen to all 
this highly wrought-up, intense dramatic sound 
and fury of instruments and voices. The strange 
thing about this new development of music, of 





room can be rented for $25, and two or three 
squares further away from the great artery of 
commerce are tall, modern, fire-proof structures 
where you can get a tolerably good office for $15 
a month. 


in ' ; 
nis brings me to the reflection that the era | 


of high prices has gone, probably forever. Cap- 
italists are happy to get a sure five per cent on 
their investments here in the East. We ought 
to have lower interest rates in the West, and 
we will get them soon—when the clamor for 
cheaper forms of money dies away. I believe 
the time is not far distant when money will be 
loaned on safe farm mortgages in the West at 
five per cent, and on good city property at four 
percent. Eight, ten and twelve per cent rates 
are a heavy drain upon the productive capacity 
of a new country. The road to low interest is 
not that of political agitation, however. It is 
the old-fashioned highway of industry and 
integrity. 


It looks as if the question of who owns the 
Northern Pacific lands east of the Missouri 
River would only be determined after long 





Western. 


I HEARD in New York, lately, that the Great 
Northern will soon issue bonds for constructing 
its tunnel through the Cascade Mountains and 
that the work will cost about $2,500,000. The 
tunnel will be two and a half miles long—about 
three-quarters of a mile longer than the Cas- 
cade tunnel of the Northern Pacific. It will be 


| est being the Hoosac tunnel in Massachusetts. 


About two years’ time will be required for the 
work. 


HERE are some interesting statistics, from 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
showing the increase in the average annual 
production of wheat in the principal wheat- 
growing countries of the world, the comparison 
being made between the period from 1881 to 
1885 inclusive, and that from 1891 to 1895 in- 
clusive: 

Average annual product. 


Countries. 1881-1885 1801-1895 
Bushels. Bushels. 

United States oe eee. «435,685,744 490,246.218 
IE 5 ii-ca dentends) dunensvabieda .. 39,200,000 51,405,800 
Argentina ......... ..+ 13.000,000 61,600,000 
I ocannncon ssteenn’ ctaeeneceee 301,406,600 
BUD ncncacecs .. 269,721,362 224,909,600 


It will be seen that it is not India competi- 
tion which has depressed the market in recent 
years, for India shows a large falling off in pro- 
duction. The great increase has been in the 
United States, Russia, and the Argentine Re- 
public. India evidently culminated ten years 
ago as a wheat producer. 

a 

HER PRIDE IN THE FLAG.—A pretty little 
story is told about Mrs. A. A. Johnson, the 
dean of Oberlin College, Ohio. It is said that 
she never leaves American soil without carry- 
ing with her asilken American flag. Ata din- 
ner party in Germany on one occasion, the host 
asked each of the ladies present what in her 
country she was most proud of. Mrs. Johnson 
couldn’t speak German very fluently, but, a 
happy thought striking her, she left the table 
for a moment and returned with an American 
flag, which she waved while all applauded. 
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A Powerful Inducement. 


“You supply the name; we do the rest,” is 
the catchy advertisement of an enterprising 
Eastern firm that does an extensive business in 
tombstones. — Helena Index ndent. 

Wasn't Sure of His Standing. 

A Grand Forks man tried to shoot ducks 
while standing on a musk-rat house, but his gun 
kicked him, and the musk-rat house sunk under 
the water, and the boys had to bail him out 
with a tomato-can. He acted like a frozen 
clothes-line all the way to the first thawing-out 
place.—Grafion (N. D.) Record. 





Inferentially, as it Were. 

An Eastern paper says that Professor Garner, 
the student of monkey language, is to “‘lead a 
party of swell New Yorkers on a game hunt in 
Africa.” Why aman who has made a study of 
monkeys is selected to guide these swell New 
Yorkers is not clearly evident, although it may 
be easily understood by some.—wSeattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 





A Jack-Rabbit Spread. 

The people of Neche celebrate their birthday 
by having jack-rabbit spreads. They go in for 
good big dishes up there. When a jack-rabbit 
is feeling right, he can spread over 160 acres 
and come back and do it again while you are 
getting a shell into your gun. Then the big, 
swift dog, that has been sleeping by the kitchen 
stove all winter, chases him five times around 
a hay-stack and doesn’t even catch sight of 
him, looking as foolish as a pailof milk. When 
a hunter shoots at a jack-rabbit on the run, he 
generally hits a snow-bank that isn’t doing any- 
body any harm and isn’t good to eat, either. 
Yes, a jack-rabbit spread is large and mealy 
and hard to follow.—Grafion (N. D.) Record. 


There was No Mud on the Bicycle. 
Bicycle yarns are a trifle out of season, just 
now, but the Miles City (Mont.) Stock Growers’ 
Journal spins one that will do to winter on. It 
says that Ed. Campbell of that town has mas- 
tered the bike, to a certain extent, and on good 
roads, with a back wind, can make fairly good 
time, although he claims no kinship to the 
scorcher. On a certain Tuesday morning the 
distance from his residence to the store looked 
so far that, regardless of the recent rain and 
the gumbo roads, he tackled his bike asa means 
of reaching his place of business. Barring a 
few hasty dismounts, Sorensen’s blacksmith 
shop was reached, when, in cutting aletterS 
to escape a juicy mud-hole, he missed his cal- 
culations and landed feet up in a miniature 
pond—with the bicycle on topof him. Asif in 
unison with his fall, he let drop words that 
even a morning Democratic paper would never 
dare publish. But who wouldn’t swear? His 
eyes, his ears, his hair, his pockets, as well as 
his clothes in general, were full of mud about 
the consistency of glue and fully as adhesive. 
To protect his face, he very thoughtfully put 
forth his right hand, and, as a consequence, a 
channel of mud found its way up his coat-sleeve, 
escaping at his collar. On gathering his facul- 
ties his first thought was to get a cast of him- 
self, for there was nothing to hinder. Willing 
friends had arrived, however, and led him 











gently to Quong Wick’s laundry, where, ata 
late hour, he was being treated to the parboil- 
ing process. There wasn’t a speck of mud on 
the bicycle. 

Blast Them Elections. 

The following comes to us from a correspond- 
ent who happened to be in Wawanesa, Man., 
shortly after the Presidential campaign in the 
‘“‘States.’’ He writes: 

In a little 7x10 lumber office, the other day, 
a farmer came in just after I had announced 
the probability of McKinley’s election and a 
re-establishment of the tariff on lumber next 
year. The dialogue ran about like this: 

Farmer.—‘‘What’ll you sell me a house bill 
fer, this winter,—’bout like the one you sold 
Jake Peters?” 

Lumber Dealer (thoughtfully scratching his 
chin).—‘*Well, I don’t know as it ’d cost you 
more than a hundred dollars above his. You 
see, the high-priest of the tariff business has 
just been elected President in the States, and 
lumber’s taken a big jump. It’s tough, I know; 
but we can’t help it. However, as you’re an 
old customer, and this is the first good wheat- 
crop you've had for a year, I’ll duplicate Jake’s 
bill for $50 more, if you sayit’s a go right now.” 

Farmer (dubiously).—‘‘Suppose I’d better take 
you up; but blast them goldarned elections.”’ 


Satisfying His Curiosity. 

A commercial traveler relates the subjoined 
bit of history in the columns of the Wahpeton 
N. D.) Globe. There had been story-telling, 
and the man of samples was reminded of a funny 
little incident which occurred on the Elkhorn 
Road in Northern Nebraska. It seems that 
the sheriff from Chadron had been out after a 
horse-thief. Failing to secure his man, he fell 
in with some acquaintances on his return, 
among whom was a traveling man who was 
noted for his practical jokes along the line. 
The sheriff pulled a pair of handcuffs out of his 
pocket and was carelessly playing with them, 
when the drummer remarked, ‘'I wonder how 
it would seem to be handcuffed?’’ and, as he 
said this, he thoughtlessly snapped the hand- 
cuffs upon his wrist. Presently, as his curiosity 
had become satisfied, he remarked to the sheriff: 

‘Let me have your key and I will unlock 
them.”’ 

‘*T have no key,”’ dryly replied the sheriff. 

In the meantime another traveling man 
slipped back through the other coaches and 
informed the passengers that if they wished to 
see a noted desperado in handcuffs they could 
do so by passing into the smoker, where they 
would find him in company with the sheriff. 
It was only a few moments until the smoker 
was filled with a morbidly curious crowd. They 
looked at the unfortunate salesman, and made 
many uncomplimentary remarks concerning his 
low forehead and villainous appearance gen- 
erally. It was not until some one suggested 
that the horse-thief should be lynched to a 
telegraph-pole that the sheriff unlocked the 
bracelets and set his victim free. 

Mr. Porter’s Hammerless Gun. 

Now that the hunting season is on, the fol- 
lowing story from the Minneapolis Journal is 
apropos. It is about Charles E. Porter and 
Sam. W. Rankin, two of the best-known com- 
mercial travelers in Minnesota. Rankin is an 
enthusiastic gunner, and, moreover, an excel- 
lent judge of a gun. He has killed as many 
quail during the present season as any one, and 
knows where the little fellows have been multi- 
plying with greatest rapidity. Infact, Rankin 
thinks that the shooting of the future in this 
State is to be quail-shooting. 

However, Mr. Rankin occasionally takes a 


























































little jaunt after the teal and mallard, where- 
fore he found himself some four weeks since up 
at Lake Hazel, north of Benson, Minn. There 
he happened to run across Porter, of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company, St. Paul. The Fair- 
banks travelers and those doing business for 
Janney, Semple & Company are hail fellows 
well met wherever they get together; so, on 
finding that Rankin intended to go ducking, 
Mr. Porter at once signified his intention of 
going along. 

‘*By gosh,”’ he said, ‘I haven’t been out on a 
duck hunt for the Lord knows how many years, 
and here’s the time I go. It'll be great sport, 
won’t it?”’ 

“Great!” said Rankin, who knew whereof he 
spoke, for he had already visited the lake under 
discussion and had seen its weedy surface black 
with water-fowl. 

“Can’t do much until after election, any- 
way,” said Porter. 

“The d la thing,’’ said Rankin. 

“T haven't a gun with me, though,” said 
Porter. 

“T ]l fix you,” remarked Rankin. ‘‘A friend 
of mine here has a magnificent gun.” 

They turned out in the morning when there 
was frost on the grass and a tinge of winter in 
every breath of air that came off the lake. The 
long-drawn ‘“qua-a-ak”’ of the birds they were 
after warmed both men up, however, and they 
got down to the duck-beats with all possible 
celerity. Rankin told his friend to get out on 
a point where the birds always passed on their 
way out of the lake each morning. For himself 
he selected a much less favorable position, but 
he was anxious to give Porter some shooting. 

It was still dark when the birds began to sift 
out of the roosting-grounds in little flocks. 
Most of them went directly over Porter's place 
of concealment, and Rankin was astonished 
that his friend never fired a single shot. Some 
of the flocks that passed over must have nearly 
touched Porter, still his gun remained silent. 

Rankin blazed away until he had bowled over 
seventeen fine mallards and a brace of teal, 
when he became alarmed at the continued si- 
lence of Porter, and rowed down the lake, ex- 
periencing greater alarm at each stroke, lest 
his friend had fallen over into the floating bog 
and been drowned. Very soon he arrived at 
the point where Porter had been left, and found 
that worthy sitting upright in his melon-seed 
craft with the Greener hammerless between his 
knees. No more perfect picture of misery ever 
greeted human eyes. 

“What in —— ails you?’’ remarked Rankin. 
‘Thousands of birds have gone right over your 
head; did you go to sleep?” 

‘Sleep be ——!” responded Mr. Porter. ‘‘You 
think this is a derned smart trick; but if I 
don’t even up matters inside of a week it won't 
be my fault. I can stand a jokey but when a 
man undertakes to bring me out shooting in a 
friendly way, I don’t go looking for a dirty 
trick like this.” 

‘What trick?” inquired Rankin, who was all 
at sea. ‘‘You don’t mean to say that youcame 
off without ammunition.” 

‘‘No!” howled Porter. ‘By heaven, I’m not 
green enough for that!”’—holding up, as he 
spoke, a bag of powder and another full of shot 
and wads. “I’m allrightonammunition; but, 
d——n you, this gun hasn’t got a ramrod and 
there are no hammers on it. I know a gun 
when I see it, and I’ll get square with you if it 
costs me a leg!”’ 

It took Porter several minutes to tumble to 
the fact that his gun was a hammerless of the 
latest pattern, and that there were 100 nitro 
shells in the stern of the boat; while Rankin 
laughed until threatened with hemorrhage. 
The commercials are not yet on speaking terms. 
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Business in the Northwest. 

Cheering as it is to receive tidings of re- 
newed prosperity in the East, it is still more 
gratifying to be able to chronicle returning 
contidence in the great Northwest. Evidence 
is conclusive that the tide of hard times has 
turned and that better days may now be ex- 
In Spokane, Tacoma and all Coast 
towns where there are flour-mills, the rollers 
are grinding night and day and the home and 
export demand exceeds the supply. Washing- 
ton’s great lumber-mills are in full operation, 
cereals are strong, lumber is firm, money is cir- 


pected. 


culating more freely, and the business situation 
is brighter every way. Throughout the mining 
regions the outlook is very promising. There 
is almost unexampled activity among mine 
owners, Capitalists and prospectors in Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, and 
more money is seeking investment in such en- 
terprises than has been the case for several 
years past. 

Nearer home the situation is equally encour- 
aging. Preparations are being made for an 
early resumption of business in the iron regions 
on a larger scale than ever, and some of the 
companies are already employing a winter force 
of men in development work and in other min- 
ing operations. The shipyards and the steel 
works at the head of the lakes are once more 
The lumber industry of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, dormant all through the summer 
season and fall, is now looking up with a better 
showing of old-time vigor. A short time ago 
there was talk of little or no logging this win- 
ter. All that ischanged now. 
will doubtless be on a less extensive scale than 
usual, but thousands of men will find employ- 
ment therein, and the hope of tariff revision 
will give new impetus to the industry all along 
the line. 

In wholesale circles the present situation is 
marked by great steadiness. Stocks are normal 
and the general tone healthful. The retail 
trade is in better shape than it was a year ago. 
Buyers have been conservative. The old-time 
custom of stocking up heavily twice a year has 
given away to more frequent and smaller orders. 
The result is seen in cleaner stocks, shorter 
lines of indebtedness, and a better ability on 
the part of individual retailers to take advan- 
tage of returning prosperity. 

Nor is this all. 
order of things on the farms and in country 
towns. There has been a very satisfactory in- 
flux of new settlers throughout the entire 
Northwest, and good prices have compensated 
for comparatively small crops. In the towns, 
new buildings can be seen wherever one goes 
new business blocks, new houses, new hotels 
and elevators and new electric light and water- 
works plants, all of which point to the turn in 
the lane that leads from hard times to good 
times. 

Now that the election is over, all this activity 
will be intensified. Without new legislation 


There is evidence of a new 


and without any change whatever in our fiscal 





policy, mills are starting up, savings bank de- 
posits are increasing, the unemployed find work, 
wholesale houses send forth their army of sales- 
men, and the nation’s industries have assumed 
a vigorous activity which augurs well for the 
closing years of the 19th century. 


Growing Value of Pacific Coast Exports. 


The unwonted foreign demand for Washing- 
ton flour and Pacific Coast lumber is exciting 
comment in all parts of the country. It marks 
the rise of what is destined to be a mighty 
commerce between that portion of the Pacific 
Northwest and China, Japan, Siberia, South 
Africa, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America, Hawaii, and the countries in 
South America. The flour-mills of Spokane 
and Tacoma are running day and night in order 
to meet export demands from the countries 
named. Their flour goes literally to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, even to Australasia. 
Owing to the failure of the Australian wheat- 
crop, Cape Town and all South African markets 
must look elsewhere for supplies, and these are 
coming largely from the Pacific Coast. Numer- 
ous cargoes of flour have been shipped to Dela- 
goa Bay,:-Port Natal, Alagoa Bay, Cape Town, 
and to other East and South African ports. 
This flour gives satisfaction; and as results 
show that Washington shippers can sell as 
cheaply in South Africa as Australia, it is 
probable that the foothold now secured there 
will be maintained—no matter what the condi- 
tions may be in Australia. Agencies for this 


| flour are being established in South African 


Winter logging | 


ports and even at Vladivostock in Siberia—a 
new seaport, a town of 38,000 inhabitants, and 
the Pacific terminus of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road. It will take three years to complete this 
road, and along the projected line are 100,000 
soldiers and 70,000 laborers who must all be fed 
on supplies drawn from Vladivostock. Wash- 
ington flour finds a steady market in the coffee 
districts of Central America. One Spokane 
mill shipped 34,000 barrels of flour to Australia 
within two months. The mill’s output is 800 
barrels per day, but its owners say it would be 
kept just as busy if its capacity were 2,000 
barrels. If these Indian and Australian de- 
mands continue it will not take long to 
exhaust the surplus wheat of the Coast coun- 


try, and the sight may yet be seen of Minne- | 


sota and Dakota wheat moving Westward to 
supply the mills of Washington and be ground 
into export flour. 

What has been said of the flour trade is also 
true of the export lumber interests. Some of 
the lumber-mills are running twenty-four hours 
aday. The cargoes go to Europe, Australia, 
Tahiti, South Africa and other countries, and 
the demand isagrowing one. The export value 
of water shipments from Tacoma alone will ex- 
ceed $600,000 for the current year. It is regret- 
table that we cannot give the total value of 
lumber shipments from Washington ports for 
1896; but it will run easily into the millions, 
and, with flour exports, furnishes a solid basis 





upon which to estimate the future greatness of 
the State’s commerce with foreign countries. 


A St. Paul Institute of Pharmacy. 

There must be something wonderfully fascina- 
ting in the study of theoretical and practical 
pharmacy, chemistry, materia medica and their 
collateral branches. Again and again has the 


| writer visited the Northwestern Institute of 


Pharmacy at Nos. 16 and 18 East Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, only to find the rooms filled 
with students who were listening eagerly and 
expectantly to Professor L. A. Harding’s lec- 
tures or watching most earnestly his practical 
demonstrations. These students come from 
Minnesota, Iowa, the two Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and other States, and it is very evi- 
dent that they are intensely in earnest. Pro- 
fessor Harding, the director of the institute, is 
a B. Se., Ph. D., and a member of the Minne- 
sota State Board of Pharmacy, Minnesota State 
Pharmaceutical Association, American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Northwestern Micro- 
scopical Society, American Microscopical So- 
ciety, German Chemical Association, and an 
honorary member of the North Dakota Phar- 
maceutical Association. The professor is noted 
for his thoroughness—the accurateness of his 
knowledge, and his ability to impart knowledge 
to others. His degree of B. Sc. was conferred 
by the Polytechnic Institute at Brunswick, 
Germany, his other degree having been taken 
at the University of Berlin. Beyond a doubt, 
he is one of the most expert analytical chemists 
in the country. Graduates from his school ex- 
perience no difficulty in passing the examina- 
tions of the State Boards of Pharmacy. In 
fact, the highest general and special averages 
ever attained by applicants before the Minne- 
sota State Board have been scored by the gradu- 


ates of the Northwestern Iustitute of Phar-: 


macy. So thorough is the professor’s work and 
so well-known his reputation that he is fre- 
quently called upon to make chemical and mi- 
croscopical examinations of foods and food- 
stuffs, pathological and morbid anatomy, poi- 
sons, ete., and as an expert his testimony is 
often called for in courts of law. 

The course of instruction pursued at the 
institute consists of didactic lectures with a 
fair measure of recitation and quizzing. The 
lectures are well illustrated with apparatus and 
by experiments of the most approved nature. 
In the materia medica collection are all the 
official crude drugs and a large number of un- 
official drugs, together with a great variety of 
tinctures, F. E. elixirs, ointments, cerates, 
solutions and chemicals—all of which are used 
in first-class work. In the museum is a collec- 
tion embracing some 2,000 specimens. 

A term covers a period of three months. 
Within this time 235 hours are given to a con- 
sideration of such subjects as materia medica, 
chemistry and pharmacy, and seventy-eight 
hours to practical instruction in the laboratory 
of pharmacy—where the various preparations 
of the U.S. P. are made and the best methods 
of extemporaneous pharmacy are taught. The 
text books used are Remington’s Pharmacy, 
Sayre's Materia Medica and Bartley’s Chem- 
istry, the cost of which is about $10. Term 
fees are as follows: Pharmacy, chemistry and 
materia medica, $10 each; practical pharmacy, 
$25; all four branches, $50. These fees are pay- 
able in advance. Any or all the branches may 
be studied, and a diploma will be conferred 
upon those who take the entire course. For 
practical work, all utensils and materials are 
furnished by the institute without extra charge. 
All this work is under the immediate super- 
vision of the director. 

Persons interested in obtaining fuller infor- 
mation respecting the Northwestern Institute 
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of Pharmacy—the studies pursued, the cost of 
attending and the probable expense involved 
for rooms and board, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to apply personally or by letter to 
Professor Harding, the director. A catalogue 
will be sent free upon request. 


The Profession of Dentistry. 

The average human being is quite liable to 
avail himself of the advantages of modern 
progress without pausing to consider the long 
travail through which it all passed ere the pres- 
ent stages of development were reached. Not 
so very many years ago, for instance, it took 
lots of time and cost oceans of pain and a mint 
of money whenever one wished to have a set of 
false teeth made to take the place of the old 
ones that were extracted. After the awful 
pain of the pulling and hauling, came the 
clumsy method of obtaining a moldof the jaws 
for the new set of teeth; and then followed a 
tedious period of waiting and, finally, a charge 
that made one feel that his new grinders were 
the richest possessions he had in the world. 
That was about thirty years ago. 

It is within the past twenty years that the 
greatest progress has been made in the profes- 
sion of dentistry. There has been a remark- 
able development in plate work, filling, the 
manufacture of teeth and all lines of dental 
work. In old times, almost any one could prac- 
tice dentistry. It is not so today. Now the 
professional and legal requirements call fora 
full three years’ course at some competent den- 
tal college and a diploma therefrom—after 
which the candidate must pass an examina- 
tion by the State Board of Dental Examiners. 
If he passes this examination, a certificate of 
qualification will be issued and he is eligible to 
practice. The possession of a diploma will cut 
no figure whatever, though, if the candidate 
should fail to meet the requirements of the 
State examiners. In such a case, he simply has 
to study up his business and try the board again. 

All this interesting information was learned 
during a recent visit to the dental parlors of 
Dr. Ivar E. Siqveland, the popular dentist in 
room 207 Phoenix block, at the corner of Sev- 
enth and Cedar streets, St. Paul. The doctor 
is a graduate from the Pennsylyania College of 
Dental Surgery in Philadelphia, where he stood 
second in hisclass. Hecame direct to St. Paul, 
and has been practicing here for a period of five 
years. Formerly located at 195 East Seventh 
Street, increasing practice led him to remove 
to his present offices, which are convenient of 
access and admirably adapted to the needs of 
his business. 

Doctor Siqveland makes a great specialty of 
crown and bridge work. Although he pays the 
closest attention to work in every branch of his 
profession, from the extraction of teeth to fill- 
ing and the manufacture of complete sets, his 
success in difficult crown and bridge work has 
led him to devote special study to those lines 
and to achieve notable prominence for his ex- 
ceptional skill. He has all the latest electrical 
appliances and other aids now used in dentistry, 
such as electric engines, lathes, and the system 
of extracting teeth without pain, and there is 
a lady assistant who waits upon his many lady 
patrons. 

Many different materials are used in filling 
teeth nowadays. Gold, platinum alloys, cement, 
gutta-percha and porcelain inlay work are all 
employed. In plate work gold, rubber, alumi- 
num and continuous gum work are preferred 
for bases. Doctor Siqveland always uses the 
most approved materials,and keeps fully abreast 
of every advancement in his profession. When 
it comes to doctoring one’s teeth, the average 
individual is a bit particular. In these days 
there is not so much promiscuous pulling done; 


the duty of the dentist is to save teeth. And 
here is where skill and good judgment are re- 
quired—to know what is best to do, and just 
how to do it. 





claimed for it be true, then it is one of the 
most important discoveries of the times. It is 


| estimated that about ten per cent of the popu- 


It is to good judgment and pro- | 


fessional skill that Dr. Siqveland owes his | 


growing practice and unvarying success. He 
is thorough and painstaking, and his charges 
are never exorbitant. It matters not whether 
one lives in St. Paul or in Montana, a visit to 
the doctor is sure to result in perfectly satis- 
factory treatment. 


Can Cancerous Growths be Cured ? 

The opinion seems to prevail among medical 
practitioners generally that cancerous growths 
are practically incurable. That such an opinion 
is entitled to great respect will be admitted by 
all who are at all familiar with the methods 
usually adopted in treating these malignant 
sores. In the great majority of instances, ap- 
plied remedies have only succeeded in retarding 
the development of the cancer; or, at the most, 
in affording temporary relief by a temporary 
removal of the cancerous growth. Following 
this operation, another cancer would appear 
either in the same place or on some other por- 
tion of the system. Treatment, in most cases, 











THE ‘‘PHC:NIX’’ OFFICE AND BUSINESS BLOCK, 
COR. SEVENTH AND CEDAR STS., ST. PAUL. 


seemed in vain, and time, patience and money 
would be expended until hope waned and de- 
spair led to the grave. 

Advances that have been made in recent 
years in surgery and in medical science, fortify 
the hope that all fell diseases will yet find their 
cure. A step in this direction may now be 
chronicled in the treatment and cure of tumors 
and cancers. Physicians may doubt and the 
afflicted may look with suspicion upon the 
announcement, nevertheless there are strong 
reasons for believing that Dr. R. Branch, the 
Australian cancer and tumor specialist at No. 
34 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, whose offices 
are in the Phoenix building, can cure tumors 
and cancers without the use of knife or surgical 
instruments, and without danger of their re- 
turn. Doctor Branch’s method of treatment 
is known only te himself and to an Australian 
doctor who taught it to him. Cancers, these 
doctors say, are caused by microbes in the blood. 
Kill the microbe—destroy the virus, and you 
cure the patient. That the remedy does all 
this is a fact which appears to have been es- 
tablished beyond doubt. Since coming to St. 
Paul, Doctor Branch has treated 105 cases and 
has effected complete cures in every instance. 
So far as this country is concerned, the remedy 
is known to no one else. 


| feathers. 


lation are afflicted with some form of cancer, 
tumors, and cancerous growths. With this 
data at hand, it can at once be seen how great 
the interest of the people will be in a reliable 
remedy for such malignant complaints. It mat- 
ters not whether these growths be internal or 
external; in either case a cure is effected with- 
out any surgical operation whatever. The time 
required to effect a cure varies, of course, with 
the nature of the cancer and the physical con- 
dition of the patient. Sometimes a cure. is 
brought about in three days, or in a couple of 
weeks; but the average length of time required 
is about thirty days. 

For obvious reasons, a minute description of 
this wonderful remedy can not now be made 
public; but Doctor Branch has many ex-patients 
who will gladly testify to the complete efficacy 
of his treatment and whose testimony ought to 
convince the most skeptical. Miss Lizzie Lee, 
who lives at 530 Bradley Street, St. Paul, in- 
formed the writer that, eight years ago, a 
tumor began to cause her a great deal of pain 
and anxiety. She was treated by one of the 
regular local practitioners, and finally submit- 
ted to an operation. The tumor was removed, 
but nine other tumors returned. A_ second 
operation followed about two years ago, upon 
which forty-four tumors and three cancers made 
their appearance. For eight months she was 
contined to her bed—paralyzed on the entire 
right side, and suffering intense pain. While 
in this condition she heard of Doctor Branch, 
and on Jan. 12, 1896, she began taking his treat- 
ment. At the end of sixteen days she was able 
to sit up, and within thirty days the paralysis 
was entirely gone. She improved constantly 
and, as the result of Doctor Branch’s constitu- 
tional treatment,—by which the virus in the 
blood is killed, while, at the same time, the 
strength of the body is nourished,—she is now 
a well woman. When Miss Lee began this 
treatment she weighed about 100 pounds; today 
she is a strong, healthy-looking woman and 
weighs at least 140 pounds. The foregoing is 
testimony received from Miss Lee’s own lips, 
and she will take pleasure in repeating it to 
any interested person. 

Upholstery for the Holidays. 

The near approach of the holiday season 

turns one’s thoughts to household decorations 


| and the thousand useful and beautiful articles 


which always constitute acceptable Christmas 
and New Year’s gifts. <A glance at the busy 
workmen in Schroeder & Dickinson’s well- 
known upholstery establishment at No. 16 East 
Sixth Street, St. Paul, will satisfy anyone that 
holiday fancies this year are running to prac- 
tical things. There is nothing neater than a 
stylishly upholstered chair or couch—nothing 
that touches the heart like an old, familiar, 
and perhaps favorite, easy-chair or rocker that 
has been re-upholstered and made better than 
new. All this and a great deal more is done by 
Schroeder & Dickinson. They are the leading 
upholsterers, mattress and furniture-makers in 
the Northwest. They make all kinds of mat- 
tresses and guarantee them. They carry every 
description of furniture covering, all styles in 
draperies, a large line of upholstery supplies, 
and make a specialty of renovating carpets and 
There is money to be saved by visit- 
ing Schroeder & Dickinson. No one knows 
what can be done in the furniture, drapery and 


| decorating lines until this resourceful firm has 


been consulted. It pays to deal with a firm 
that is competent to think and choose for one 
especially in busy holiday times, when a person 


If one-half that»is | scarcely knows what he or she does: want. 
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A National Seed and Flower House. 

The great seed, nursery and flower house of 
L. L. May & Co., of St. Paul, is known from 
Of the magnitude of its busi- 
since it 


coast to coast. 
ness it is scarcely necessary to speak 
has long been recognized as one of the very 
few really large and leading seed firms of the 
country. Inthe Northwest it stands without 
a rival, and in Eastern markets it holds equal 
rank with the most powerful seed-growers. <A 
practical illustration of the truth of this state- 
ment. is found in the well-known fact that it 
was to L. L. May & Co. that the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington awarded the Gov- 
ernment seed contract last season for one mill- 
ion packages of seeds, and in the further fact 
that this contract has been doubled for the 
coming season. The Government’s test of purity 
showed the high average of 99.29 per cent pure 


NORTHERN-GROWN 
FLOWERS AND SEEDS. 





seeds per annum. Their finely 
appointed warerooms, offices and 
retail salesroom are at Nos. 25 
and 27 West Fifth Street, but 
their extensive greenhouses and 
nurseries occupy large premises 
at the intersection of Como Av- 
enue and Elfelt Street. 

In the floral department the 
company has every variety of plant and flower 
known to the most progressive florists—from 
blushing roses to pallid lilies, luxuriant palms 
and ferns, tropical orchids, and all the lovely 
cut flowers and decorative plants that are used 
so attractively in private homes and on various 
public and semi-public occasions. Holiday sea- 
sons always find them busy. In their down- town 
salesroom are plants, flowers and cut flowers of 
every description; and it only requires a short 
notice to enable them to create floral designs 
and set pieces of exquisite beauty and for any 
occasion whatsoever. Columns might be writ- 
ten of a business which has grown to such gi- 
gantic proportions, but these few lines, to- 
gether with the accompanying illustration, 
must suffice. It is enough to know that L. L. 
May & Co. have the seat of their great industry 
in St. Paul, and that from this point their seeds, 


| eties. 








clusively, the products being sold at wholesale 
and retail through all the tributary States. 
Sixteen greenhouses, comprising the principal 
varieties, are devoted to roses. Carnations 
come next, and there are four houses set apart 
for violets, three for smilax and one for aspara- 
gus plumosus. There is a grand display of chrys- 
anthemums—many of them twelve inches or 
more in diameter, and about fifty leading vari- 
It is doubtful if there is a finer collec- 
tion in the West. At these greenhouses, also, 
a specialty is made of bulb-forcing and lily- 
growing. During the winter over 20,000 Roman 
hyacinths and as many lilies of the valley will 
be handled—all the choicest varieties, in fact, 
principally hearrisii. Twenty thousand small 
maiden-hair ferns are needed annually. All 
the palms cultivated here are propagated from 
imported seeds, about 20,000 of which are in 
ground now. The collection of tropical plants, 
aside from palms, etc., embraces the dracoena, 
crotons, antheriums, marantas, and many others. 
Over 100 varieties of imported orchids are shown. 
Mr. Grey has succeeded in raising them from 
seed, although it generally requires about a 
year for the pods to ripen before sowing, and 
from nine to fifteen months for the seeds to 
germinate. They are grown for their flowers, 
which are in demand for center-pieces and 
bridal bouquets, at $10 perdozen. Mr. Menden- 
hall’s great specialties are cut flowers, palms, 
ferns and bulbs. There arealsosome ten green- 
houses that are filled with bedding-plants, of 
which vast numbers are handled in the spring 
months. 

The business has been established twenty-five 
years. Mr. Grey, a florist of thirty-one years’ 
experience, has been connected with the man- 
agement two years. Theentire plant isequipped 





“The great seed, nursery and flower house of L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, one of the very few really large and leading seed and flower firms in this country.” 


seed, a record said to be unequaled in the his- 
tory of the American seed trade, on so large a 
quantity. The company has seed-growers in 
many different States—thousands of acres being 
devoted to this purpose. Its patrons are found 
everywhere. The seeds are sold in every State 
of the Union and in Europe, Central and South 
America, Cuba, Mexico, China and Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Canada and other 
countries. It is also a fact that many of the 
largest commercial houses in the United States 
are supplied with seeds from this St. Paul com- 
pany. Among these houses are John Wana- 
maker & Co. of Philadelphia, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. of Chicago, Ludwig Brothers of 
New York City, Brown, Thomson & Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., and Siegel, Cooper & Co. of 
Chicago and New York. 

Messrs. May & Co. have 200 to 300 employees 


plants and flowers are sold and sent to nearly 
every town, township and county in our com- 
mon country. 


The Flower World in Minneapolis. 

Go to Minneapolis and inquire for the leading 
florist, and the ‘‘Mendenhall Greenhouses” are 
named to one in a very emphatic manner. R. 
J. Mendenhall, the proprietor, has eighty-six 
greenhouses at the corner of Eighteenth Street 
and First Avenue South, and fifteen houses at 
Thirty-eighth Street, near the Driving Park. 
The glass-covered area exceeds 125,000 square 


feet. Two and a half blocks are occupied at 


the first location and another block at Thirty- 
eighth Street—three and one-half blocks in all. 
R. M. Grey, the manager, says that this is the 


in the most modern manner, and reflects great 
credit upon its enterprising projector. 


One of St. Paul’s Lovely Floral Resorts. 

Some of the most noted florists in the North- 
west are located in St. Paul. Residents of the 
capital city are great lovers of flowers, and it 
is a love that appears to be perennial. In sum- 
mer or winter, spring or autumn, the demand 
for cut flowers, potted plants and decorative 
palms, ferns and other foliage plants, is as con- 
stant as the rising and the setting of the sun. 

Among local florists who have achieved envi- 
able reputations may be named Christian Han- 
sen, whose extensive greenhouses are located at 
the corner of Dale Street and Como Avenue. 
They are reached easily and quickly by the 


largest plant of the kind in the Northwest, and | Como electric cars, or by calling up telephone 


one of the largest in the whole country. It is 


and send forth about ten million packages of | devoted to flowering and decorative plants ex- 





No. 957. 
about ten years. 


Mr. Hansen has lived in this city 
His training as a florist began 
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The Mendenhall Greenhouses, Minneapolis. 


when he was a boy of fifteen. A brief conver- 
sation with him will convince anyone that he 
loves his business and is well qualified to pros- 
ecute it successfully. Twelve greenhouses, 
which cover an area 125x250 feet in dimensions, 
all under glass, constitute the home of myriad 
lovely flowers and precious plants which hold 
the admiration of visitors like a panoramic dis- 
play of old-world scenes. One of these green- 
houses is forty feet wide and 140 feet long. It 
is said to be the largest in town. 

The entire property is heated by steam that 
is supplied by two boilers and conveyed by pipes 
to every part of the greenhouses. 
house is 125 feet long, and each house has ten 
lines of pipe which run nearly or quite its en- 


tire length—the total length of steam piping | lovely, but 


15,000 feet. 
is a model 


amounting to about 
City water is used. It 
property in every respect, one of 
the best constructed and equipped 
plants of the kind in the West. 

Upon entering the greenhouses 
the first thing that impresses the 
visitor is the marvelous variety of 
Roses are Mr. Hansen's 
greatest specialty. He seems to 
revel inthem. In these glass houses 
are some ten thousand rose-plants 
which are forced, under this tropi- 
cal method of cultivation, for the 
cut flowers that go to supply the 
demands for roses. They are all 
propagated by this St. Paul florist, 
and both flowers and plants are sold at retail 
and wholesale in this and in other cities and 
towns. 

In house No. 1 is a 


roses seen. 


brilliant collection of 
Brides and Bridesmaid in No. 2 the 
beautiful Meteor rose is found—a dark velvet- 
red flower that approaches perfection; No. 3 is 
the abiding place of those deep magenta-hued 
roses called Souvenir de Wootton. They are 
very fragrant and alluringly attractive. For 
an all-satisfying look at the celebrated Ameri- 
can Beauties, No. 4 must be visited. No. 5 is 
devoted to smilax and asparagus plumosus nanus 

an asparagus vine that is a native of India 
and which is one of the prettiest and most 
delicately graceful decorative vines known to 


roses; 


-“The glass-covered area exceeds 125,000 square feet. 


| and two houses 


Each green- 


Christian Hansen's plant, St. Paul. 


growing plants in the entire West."’ 


florists. No. 6 contains Pearls de Jarnins 
yellow roses of exceeding beauty, and No. 7 is 
filled with the new pink rose—the Belle Sieg- 
bricht. Then there are two houses which con- 
tain different kinds and colors of carnation 
pinks—a splendid collection and a glorious 
feast for one’s eyes. Another house furnishes 
a home for the modest but ever welcome violets, 
which will afterwards be used 
for Easter lilies, are now occupied by a charm- 
ing exhibit of chrysanthemums. 

Orchids are to be seen in bloom and out of 
bloom. These singular plants have a fascina- 
tion for people, but they are a trifle too ex- 
pensive a luxury for the average lover of flowers 
The blossoms are very 
There are fine 


to possess himself of. 
lack fragrance. 
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lovely flowers and plants.” 


collections of stately palms and pretty ferns, 
also. In fact, all the finest decorative plants 
are in evidence, for Mr. Hansen aims to meet 
floral demands of every nature. His principal 


“Twelve greenhouses, covering an area 125 x 250 feet 
in dimensions, all under glass, constitute the home of myriad roses and other 


| plants for indoors. 


The property comprises three and a half blocks, and is one of the largest lower 


many homes, and hiscut tiowers have garnished 
many a from balls to 
dings, parties and fetes. 


festive occasion wed- 


A Paradise of Plants and Flowers. 

On one of the coldest days of November, the 
writer, clad in overshoes and mittens and with 
coat-collars turned up and hat pulled down, 
boarded a Selby Avenue cable car and went 


| out to see the large greenhouse property which 
| belongs to August T. 


Swanson. It was near 
the corner of St. Anthony Avenue and Mont- 
gomery Street, in Merriam Park, and a short 
walk brought us toour destination. Mr. Swan- 
son extended a gracious reception, listened to 
the requests made and at once led the way to 
the various greenhouses which adorn his prem- 
He has been in the flower 
business all his life. For fourteen 
years he has lived in St. Paul, seven 
of which have been passed on the 
six acres which comprise his green- 
house property at Merriam Park. 


ises. 


The greenhouses are twelve in 
number. They are heated by steam 
conveyed in pipes from a central 
boiler-room. There are two wind- 
mills and two 100-barrel 
water-tanks, this water being car- 
ried to all parts of the grounds by 
Fuel is needed about eight 
per annum, and in this 
is estimated that 400 tons 


storage 


pipes. 
months 
time it 
of coal are consumed. 

This large enterprise is devoted exclusively 
to the production of cut flowers and decorative 
Chrysanthemums consti- 


| tute one of Mr. Swanson’schief and most inter- 


trade, however, as we said in the beginning of | 


this article, is in cut flowers—cut roses in par- 
ticular. 
vate the rarest and choicest varieties only. A 
florist by nature, years of study and experi- 
mental practice have rendered him skillful to 
a marked degree, and his greenhouses are today 
one of the acknowledged resorts of the city in 
which he lives. There are few towns within a 
reasonable distance of St. Paul to which Mr. 
Hansen has not sent flowers and plants. Out- 
side people know him well. His plants adorn 


His plan is to propagate and to culti- | 
| most as large as a punch-bowl. 


esting specialties. Of these thereare about 100 
varieties. Some of them are smaller than a 
penny, others are fourteen inches across—al- 
They are of all 
colors, but chiefly red, white and yellow. The 
choicest varieties bring one dollar per flower, 

but only one flower comes from the plant. 
There is no prettier sight than that furnished 


| by thousands of blooming chrysanthemums. 


Another specialty of Mr. Swanson’s is in the 
hybrid rose line—roses which bloom only once 
during a season, from the middle of January to 
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the middle of April. There are 
but-few varieties of these. Among 
them are the Ulrich Brunner, the 
Baroness Rothschild, General Jac- 
queminot, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
and others. A more prominent 
feature, perhaps, is found in the 
multitude of palms, ferns and trop- 
ical plants generally that are ex- 
hibited. Mr. Swanson has given a 
great dealof study to these decora- 
tive plants, and his magnificent 
collection is well worth seeing. Al 
his palms and ferns are propagated 
from seed. Palms, we are informed, 
are of very slow growth; the seed 
sometimes lies in the soil eighteen 
months before it sprouts. 

There are orchids, too,—strange 
plants before which every visitor 
pauses in interested contemplation. 
One will find nearly all the varieties 
that are suitable to cut flowers 
from—and, of course, they are all 
imported. Among them are the 
Cattleya, a genus of which there 
are over 100 varieties; Vendrobi- 
uns and Odontoglossum—a large 
genus of Centraland South American epiphytal 
orchids; Cypripedium, of which there are also 
numerous varieties, etc., etc. No attempt is 
made herein to describe all the flowers in these 
great greenhouses. The collection of roses is 
bewildering. There are roses of all kinds and 
colors. Upon going there one does not know 
where to begin nor where to end—it is all so 
beautiful. 

Mr. Swanson’s down-town office is at 117-119 
in the Endicott Arcade. It has been there 
seven years, so that nearly every one knows 
where it is. A conservatory is attached, and a 
large assortment of flowers and decorative 
plants may be seen there atany time. Whether 
one lives in town or out of town, orders ad- 
dressed to this St. Paul florist will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


A New Floral Enterprise. 
The universality of what may be termed 
‘lower love,’ is very noticeable in all large 





Frederick G. Franke, St. Paul, “whose greenhouses, five in number, were built this year and are filled with choice roses, carnations, 


Auguat T. 





Swanson, florist, St. Paul.—* The large establishment, consisting of twelve greenhouseg, is devoted exclusively to cut flowers 


and indoor decorative plants. 


cities. It knows neither age nor sex, nor does 
it make any distinction between the rich and 
the poor. In St. Paul, greenhouses are found in 
nearly every section; and in the summer-time 
pretty window-gardens and yard exhibits are 
quite general, even in the humblest homes. 
One of the florists alluded to is Frederick G. 
Franke, whose greenhouses, five in number, 
are at the corner of Charles and Grotto streets, 
reached by the Interurban line. Mr. Franke 
has been in the business twenty-three years 

practically all his life. His greenhouses, which 
cover an area 75x120 feet in dimensions, were 
built this year at a cost of about $4,000. They 
are steam-heated and modern in every respect. 
Cut flowers and spring bedding-plants are his 
chief specialties—though he has a fine collec- 
tion of decorative plants and is able to supply all 
customary demands. His roses comprise all the 
popular varieties, hiscarnationsand violets rank 
among the loveliest seen, and his bedsof smilax, 
etc., will win admiration from every visitor. 


decorative and spring-bedding plants, etc.” 


SUMMER OR WINTER. 

Which do you prefer—the warm sunshine of 
summer or the chilly blasts of winter? A few 
hours’ journey and a small amount of money 
will carry you from the snows of the Northwest 
to California, the land of eternalsummer. Dur- 
ing the past few years, to meet the demands of 
people of moderate means, the Chicago Great 
Western Railway (Maple Leaf Route) has es- 
tablished a through service of Pullman tourist 
sleeping-cars to Los Angeles;without change, via 
the Kansas City and Santa Fe Route. The cars 
in service this year are Pullman’s newest and 
best tourist sleepers—as comfortable as stand- 
ard sleepers, though not so elaborate, while the 
berth rates are very much less. They are com- 
plete in every respect, furnished with fresh, 
clean linen and bedding and in charge of the 
usual porter. Investigation will prove that the 
route via the Great Western and Kansas City 
is the shortest, a car leaving Minneapolis at 
7:00 A. M., every Tuesday and arriv- 
ing at Los Angeles the following 
Saturday at noon. A feature of 
this route is that no Sunday travel- 
ing is necessary. Greatly reduced 
rates for round-trip tickets are now 
ineffect. Thecar willleave St. Paul 
every Tuesday at 7:35 A. M., and if 
you are contemplating a California 
trip, the Chicago Great Western 
Railway would be pleased. to fur- 
nish you all information, which can 
be obtained from any of its agents, 
or from F. H. Lord, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


———— ---* @e— - - —__—_ 


A MontTANA Roprn.—The Great 
Falls (Mont.) Leader says: ‘‘Hang- 
ing in his large cage in front of the 
‘Silver Dollar,’is arobin that money 
can’t buy. He has been caged for 
about a year and might be called a 
voluntary prisoner, as he gave him- 
self into captivity. From early 
dawn until late at night his shrill 
notes can be heard for blocks away. 
He can follow any tune put in the 
music-box and can do it with the 
ease and grace of a modern prima 
donna. He can’t speak English, 
but he does understand music and 
is a phenomenal songster.”’ 
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* Architect, < 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 








Security Block, 
J.W. WINWOOD, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. | 








Specialty: Examining, Valuing, and Managing Mines. 
BUTTE, MONTANA. 


& Special Attention 
to 
Ladies’ and Children’s | 
HAIR CUTTING. 





HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, 


Hamline, Minnesota. 








Excellent Library, Museum and Laboratories. 
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| Both Sexes Admitted. Healthful Location. Moral and Religious Influences. 


Progressive ideas and modern methods. Two 


undergraduate courses of study. The work of the last two years partly elective. Expenses low. 
The Enrire Cost for the College Year need not Exceed $195. 


Preparatory and Special Courses. Instruction given in Art, Music, Elocution and Physical 


| Culture. A well-equipped Gymnasium. A Modern, comfortable boarding hall for young women. 


WINTES TERM OPENS JANUARY 5, 1897. 


SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 29, 1897. 


For further information address 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 14, 1897. 
REV. G. H. BRIDGMAN, PRESIDENT. 





Going to California. 


Philips’ Upholstered Tourist Cars are Best.—126,000 
passengers carried in 


tering testimonial. 
Jealous imitators have 
started rival lines, but 


pioneers in the tourist 
car business. 

The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad runs el- 
egant upholstered tour- 





| ist cars to California without change, leaving St. Paul 
| 7 Pp. M.; Minneapolis 3:35 Pp. mM. every Thursday via 


Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 


sixteen years and allof | 
them pleased, isa flat- | 


they lack the facilities | 
and experience of the | 


Every Tuesday we will run an additional car via | 


Kansas City and Ft. Worth—the Southern route, no | 
| altitudes and no snow. 


The time is only four days via either route. In this 
age, time isan important factor in the selection ofa 


| line of travel. The Albert Lea Route, being the 


: Turner J. Stark’s 3 
: BARBER SHOP, 3 


eee ee eee ee eee PCP eee Cee eee ee 


156 East Sixth Street, 
Bank of Minnesota Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


quickest and best appointed, is most popular. 

Through sleeping-car berths only $ A gentlemanly 
conductor and colored porter accompany the car to at- 
tend the wants of passengers. 


Meals served in dining-cars, or may be prepared on | 


cooking-ranges provided for the purpose in separate | 


compartment. 

Full information as to ticket rates, or berth reserva- 
tions, will be given by addressing A. B. Cutts, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn. 





26Ta CHRISTMAS SALE. 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


Meerschaum Cigar Cigar German Pipes, 
Pipes, and Cases, Cigars 
Briar Cigarette Match in 
Pipes, Holders, Safes, Christmas Boxes. 


Call and see our large assortment. 


Ik YEARS STANDARD. 





ADAM FETSCH, 





Cor. Fifth and Robert Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


JHICAGOS 


x 


- 






Minneapolis and St. Paul every Tuesday 
LOs ANGELES 


via the Maple Leaf and Santa Fe Routes, 

receiving passengers at all points between Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, arriving in Los Angeles at noon the 
following Saturday. These cars are new and complete 
in every respect, supplied with curtains, pillows, bed- 
ding and all modern conveniences, and are in charge 
of a competent colored porter. 

For full particulars as to rates and any other infor- 
mation desired, apply to agent of the 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. 


t any of the following offices : 
NICOLLET AVE. ANo FIFTH ST., oR TENTH AND 
WASHINGTON AVES. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
FIFTH ano ROBERT STS., on UNION DEPOT, 
8ST. PAUL. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 


Charles Bittrich, who has charge 
of the coal-drilling operations at 
Ottawa, Le Sueur County, has 
found abundant coal at a depth of 
500 feet, it is reported, and will continue down at least 
250 feet Much interest is manifested in the 


enterprise. 


more. 


The proposed new Indian boarding-school at Tower 
will cost $30,000 to $40,000. 


Gay lord's 75-barrel flour-mill will soon be completed. 
Another flour-mill is being constructed at Elkton. 


©. L. Metcalf and George Andrews are erecting a 
feed-mill at Caledonia and will fitit with burr stones. 


Seventy building permits were issued by the St. Paul | 
inspector in October for improvements estimated to | 


cost $85,255. 


A 12.000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Watkins, | 


and another of 20,000-bushel capacity is now being put 
up at Eldred. 


The big Tmperial flour-mill at Duluth, partially 


closed down prior to the election, is now running up | 


to its full capacity. 


The total cut of lumber by the Minneapolis saw- 
mills this year isa little over 300,900,000 feet, about 37 
per cent less than was produced last year. 


The sales of 123,200 full barrels in one week recently 
in Minneapolis, represented the consumption of about 
855,000 patent coiled hoops and 230,000 hickory hoops. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s new flour-mill at Wa- 
seca will be fitted up by the Richmond City Mill Works 
of Richmond City, Ind. The mill's capacity will be 
600 10 700 barrels per day. 


O.J.Johnson has begun hauling materials for the 
erection of a solid brick hotel building at Cottonwood. 
It will be 60x35 and 20x25, two-story and basement, 
with steam heating-plant. 


According to Farm Implements the Disbrow Manu- 
facturing Company of Owatonna, manufacturers of 
churns and butter-making machinery, will remove 
their eutire plant to Mankato. 





Grant Brambel, of Sleepy Eye, has invented a steam 
engine which will bring bim an enormous fortune. An 
English syndicate now has a $1,600,000 option on it. 
The value of the engine has been demonstrated. 


Business blocks are being erected in Hibbing, Pine 
Island, Felton, Breckenridge and other towns in the 
State. There isa first-class outlook for a general re- 
vival in all building and business operations. 


The Sutherland-Innes Co., of Minneapolis, is under- 
stood to have contracted with E. A. Gyde, Aitkin, 
Minn., for hiscut of coiled hoops during the coming 
year. He expects to get out 150,000 to 200,000 weekly. 


The Williams shoe factory at Winona has resumed 
operations with a full force, and the Winona Wagon 
Company expects to increase its regular number of 
employees. Good times are looked for on all sides. 


The output of the Biwabik iron mine this year is 
240,000 tons. The ore sold at $3,65 per ton. The lake 
charge was $1; rail haul, eighty cents; royalty, fifty 
cents; commissions, insurance and taxes about fifteen 
cents, leaving about$1.20 to cover costof mining, strip- 
ping and profit. It is the first profitable season that 
the operators of the mine have experienced. 


There promises to be very active operations in the 
iron ranges of the State this winter. The Chandler 
mine at Ely has received orders to put 500 men to 
work; all the Minnesota Lron Co.'s deep-shaft mines 
will be worked by day shifts at least; the great Min- 
nesota mine at Soudan will employ nearly all the 
miners living there, and on the Mesaba Range there 
will be work at Auburn, Fayal, Genoa and probably at 
the Canton mines. It is expected that the Rocke- 


fellers will resume work at the Franklin, Victoria, 
Bessemer and Commodore mines on the Mesaba, and 
at the Zenith mine at Ely on the Vermilion Range. 
Small forces are at work on all these properties now, 





| of $30,000. 





but larger forces will certainly be employed this win- 
ter. This is the best of news for all the towns in the 
iron districts. 


North Dakota. 


Mandan, always in line with progressive movements, 
has decided to have a fire-alarm system. 


A large building for hardware purposes is among 


| the talked-of improvements at Milton. 
| 


Dickinson, one of the best shipping points in the | 


State, is now busy at work on a new opera-house. 


Glen Ullin’s new 162-barrel flour-mill is ready for 
business. Great improvements have been made in the 
town the past year. 


A fine two-story brick building is contemplated for 
Aneta, and the Cargill Elevator Company has begun 
work on a new elevator there. 


anew style of grate-bars for fitting up the boilers of 
threshing-machine engines, on which the lignite coal 
of North Dakota can be readily burned. He claims 
that, by using lignite coal in a coal-burning engine 
with the new grate-bars, a saving of $ a day in fuel 
can be effected. 


South Dakota. 
The Forest City mill has taken the contract of sup- 
plying 100,000 pounds of flour to the Cheyenne Indian 
Agency. In the past, this flour has been supplied by 


| larger mills at the big milling centers. 


A good deal of interest centers in the operations of 
the Edgemont Building Company at Edgemont. in the 
Black Hills region. The company has laid the founda- 
tion work for a $25,000 hotel, and will also baild a bust- 
ness block to consist of five stores and a bank at a cost 
It is also said that the Union Hill Mining 
Company will soon construct a $25,000 smelter there. 


According to reports, the Union Hill Mining Com- 


|} pany is going to build a 200-stamp mill at Galenain 


the Black Hills. The ores of this company contain a 
large percentage of lead, and this, with the ironin the 
concentrates, will be used for smelting the refractory 


| ores of the Hills that are being shipped to Omaha and 


Kansas City. The smelter will have six stacks, three 
of which will be bullion and the others pyritic—two 
copper and one iron. It is to cost $283,000, and the 


money is subscribed for it and there is a reserve capi- | 


tal of $250,000 for the purchase of ore. The company 
has put ina saw-millin Galena and is cutting timber 
for the reduction works. These works—under way and 
agreed on, the grindstone mill and the quarries, the 
irrigated lands close to Edgemont, owned by the com- 
pany and settled by a prosperous colony of Iowa farm- 
ers, give the city as prosperous a future as any town 
in the West. 


Montana. 


Helena is constructing a new garbage crematory. 


The corner-stone of Anaconda’s new theater. “The 
Margaret,” has been laid. It will be a modern build- 
ing throughout. 


The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railroad has declared 
its first dividend of six per cent, or a total of $60,000. 
The capitalization is $1,000,000. 


The Butte Reduction Worksis undergoing extensive | 


improvements. The capacity of the plant will be more 
than doubled when completed. 


It is reported that an Episcopal college is to be 
already subscribed for that purpose. 


It is said that Marcus Daly and others have opened 


the Poulin copper mine and are putting in the founda- | 


tions for immense machinery to operate it. 


The Sheridan Paperis of the opinion that mining 
operations will reach an unprecedented state of ac- | 


tivity in 1897. It also says that claims against the 
Montana Company are being satisfied, and that it is 
believed that the mine will soon resume operations on 
an enlarged scale. 


Reports from the Rochester District are to the effect 
that the Thistle mine is proving a bonanza. It is the 
property that was recently taken hold of by John 
Woods of Madison County and Kenyon and Tuohy of 
Butte. Shipments are made via Whitehall to Helena 
twice a week, and the results prove the property to be 
a high-grade one. 


The new mill of the Keystone mine in the Yahk Dis- 
trict is in successful operation. It handles about 
twenty-five tons of ore per shift, and the ore shows a 





| 438 87. 





saving of $8 per ton. The value in the concentrates 
will increase this value somewhat. A force of about 
twenty men will be employed in the mine and mill 
during the winter. 


Important discoveries of copper are reported from 
Deer Lodge County at the headwaters of the Big 
Blackfoot River. Numerous locations have been made. 
It is claimed that the ledges are large, and that the 
ore from the grass-roots down shows a fair percentage 
of copper. Marcus Daly has a number of men in the 
same vicinity developing some prospects located in 
his interests. The new district is remote from the 
railroad, but not very difficult of access by wagon. 

It is said that the Helena and Castle Railway is com- 
pleted from a point near Helena to the embryo town 
of Leadboro. and that the first locomotive passed over 
the line Nov. 5. The survey was made in the spring of 
‘92, and grading was begun in the fall of 9. After 
several delays, the work made great progress during 


a | the fall and winter of ‘95. and in ‘96 the project was put 
A. J. Gray, of Klemp, Burleigh County, hasinvented | 


on @ cash basis. R. A. Harlow has been the prime 
mover in the enterprise—backed by Mr. Whitney of 
Philade) phia 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Company has declared 
another dividend—amounting to the enormous sum of 
$1,500.000. The dividend amounts to five per cent of 
the stock and is payable out of the earnings for the 
six months ending June 30. This is the second divi- 
dend declared by the company since its stock was 
listed, and makes a total of $2,250,000, a record un- 
equaled by any mining company in the world. Before 
the year ends another dividend will be paid of two and 
one-half per cent, which will make the total for the 
year amount to ten per cent on the present value of 
the stock. 


Herman Thofebrn contributes an interesting article 
to the September number of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journalon the new Anaconda electrolytic copper 
refinery, which was started up last January. The re- 
finery is turning out between 100 and 120 tons of copper 
daily, according to the output of the mines, and the 
balance of the company’s product, from eighty to 100 
tons, is refinedin Baltimore. The total daily produc- 
tion is given at 20 tons. and in case of emergency the 
Anaconda refinery can bandle the total product. The 
refinery produces about 350,000 ounces of silver and 
about 1,500 ounces of gold per month, delivered to the 
market in fine bullion, the silver being .999 fine and the 
gold .950 fine. The expense of refining copper by Tho- 
fehrn’s process is estimated to be about $16 per ton, in- 
cluding all the processes of transforming the crude 
copper into the finished product for the rolling-mill 
and for the wire-drawing mill. 


Idaho. 


The Idaho mill, near Murray, is dropping twenty 
stamps on ore. Four bumpers have recently been 
added, and their work is satisfactory. 


A car-load of ore was recently shipped from the 
De Lamar District to the State Ore Sampling Works 
of Denver, and the shippers received a check for $50,- 
It is claimed to be the richest car-load of ore 
ever shipped to Denver. 


The Yosemite mill, near Murray, is again running 
full time. On account of a lack of ore the mill has 
been operated only half-time, but now that new ore 
bodies have been uncovered which will provide ore in 


abundance, the mill will be operated full time. 


The reduction plant of the Florida Mountain Mining 


| Company. which has been erected at Booneville dur- 


ing the past summer, is now fully completed and in 


| operation. The battery consists of twenty 1,150-pound 


erected in Ennis and that a fand of $4,000 has been , ee 


The Monarch mine has been bonded under a ten- 
month’s option by J. M. Guffy and J. H. Galey of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., stockholders in the Trade Dollar Mining 
Company operating at Silver City. The Monarch lies 
about fifteen miles southeast of Willow Creek, and 
shows a three-foot ledge that samples from $25 to $100 
in gold. The consideration in the bond is $16,500, 


It is rumored that the Helena and Frisco, one of the 
most valuable properties on Canyon Creek, employing 
125 men and milling 525 tons of ore daily, has been sold 
to the Standard Oil Co. The mill is oneof the most 
complete in the Coeur d@’ Alenes. Recent additions to 
machinery increase the capacity to 600 tons daily. 
Monthly dividends of $50,000 have been paid, with few 
intermissions, for several years. 


Oregon. 


The output of the Bandon cannery is being shipped 
to Astoria. 


The Pendleton woolen-mill is now making first-class 
blankets and Indian robes. 
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It is proposed to start a co-operative factory at The 
Dalles for the manufacture of proprietary medicines. 


The Milton E wle says that many of the strawberry- 
fields above Milton are producing the second crop of 
fruit now. 


A tannery is being built about two and one-half 
miles above Enchanted Prairie, in Coos County, and 
will soon be operated. 


Milton's apple crop will bring her in thousands of 
dollars this fall, for only in that immediate neighbor- 
hood has anything like a full crop thereabouts been 
obtained. 


The Fort Klamath creamery has made this season 
about 9,000 pounds of butter and four or five tons of 
cheese. During the season the supply of milk was 
from 250 cows. 


A. J.Goodbrod recently sent out the tenth car-load 
of plums and prunes shipped by him from Union this 
season. He has handled nearly 100,000 pounds of this 
variety of fruit this one season. 


Washington. 


The Seattle Box Company is turning out 4,000 fish- 
boxes daily. 





A theater is being built at New Whatcom that will 
be able to seat 1,000 persons. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce is considering 
the establishment of a paper-mill. 

It is estimated that over 60,000 acres of land are de- 
veloped to orchards and fruit-farms throughout the 
State of Washington. 


The Tacoma woolen-mills have added new machinery 
and an increased working force in anticipation of bet- 
ter business as a result of the recent election. 


Dennis Ryan, of St. Paul, has closed a deal whereby 
he and associates become the owners of the Bonanza 
Queen and other claims in the Silverton District. 


The large contract for cedar blocks, which the Atlas 
Lumber Co. had with the city of Indianapolis, has 
been completed. The whole order required 135 large 
furniture cars. 


Another $60,000 wood- working plant is to be added to 
Tacoma’s complement of manufactories by February, 
and a new avenue of trade, thatof furnishing tea- 
boxes for the Japanese, is to be thus inaugurated.— 
Tacoma West Coast Trade. ’ 

According to reports, the new milling-plant of the 
Wyandott Mining & Milling Company at Chapaca will 
soon be in operation. The plant has a capacity of 
sixty tons, and the company can treat about thirty 
tons of custom ore per day besides its own ore. 


A valuable discovery of nickel has been made by 8S. 
N. Bodge of Harvey, near Colville. The find is reported 
to be about four miles from Colville on the Columbia 
River and about twelve miles west. The width of the 
ledge is reported to be about four feet, and it is said 
that the deposit is rich enough to assure a paying 
proposition. 


The Aberdeen Cooperage Company, one of the manu- 
facturing enterprises of Aberdeen, Gray's Harbor, has 
invested $7,000 in its plant, which is a comparatively 
new departure in the wood-working industries of the 
State. Packages for packing beef, pork, crackers, 
flour, apples, lard and other articles are to be manu- 
factured on an extensive scale from native woods. 
Prospects for success are bright. 


~The deal for the sale of the Payne group of mines in 
the Slocan Country has been consummated. A. W. 
McCune of Salt Lake Oity and H. L. Hoage of Mon- 
tana purchased the property from 8S. 8. Bailey for 
$125,000. The purchase includes the Mountain Chief, 
Maid of Erin, Two Jacks, and one-half of the Payne, 
one of the best known groups in the district. About 
$85,000 worth of ore has been shipped from the Mount- 
ain Chief and nearly $15,000 from the Payne, making a 
total of about $100,000 shipped from the property. The 
mines are located about three and one-half miles from 
Three Forks. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer is authority for the 
Statement that a coal mine, to be operated on a gi- 
gantic scale, has been opened up almost within the 
shadow of Mount Rainier. The promoters, at whose 
head is W. H. McNeil, have plenty of capital and ex- 
pect to spend $1,500,000 in the development of the claim 
and the construction of shipping facilities. The coal- 
fields owned by the syndicate are on the Carbon River. 
thirty-five miles from Buckley, in a straight line be- 
tween that place and Mount Rainier. As soon as pros- 





pect work shows enough to satisfy the owners, the 
mines will be opened. A line of railroad will be built 
to some point on the Sound, where coal bunkers can 
be erected; or, if terms can be agreed upon, the line 
will be built thirty-five miles to Buckley and there 
connect with the Northern Pacific. The veins opened 
by the big tunnel, which has progressed 700 to 800 feet. 
run from four to fifteen feet in width. One vein is 
fine blacksmith’s coal, and the majority of the other 
veins are exceptional grades of semi-bituminous. One 
of those interested in the property is Thomas Hewitt. 
a coal expert from the East. He considers it the finest 
coal ever taken out this side of the mountains, and 
regards the coal-field as one of the largest in the West. 











Canadian Northwest. 


Three more cannery companies are applying to the 
council at New Westminster for water-frontage rights 
This makes four new canneries for next year's busi 
ness, with an aggregate capacity of 75,000 cases. 


Last October the Ogilvie Milling Co. received orders 
from Australia for 800 tons of Manitoba flour. One 
hundred tons were shipped in November, 200 tons wil) 
be sent this month, and 500 tons will go forward in 
January. 


While no large buildings have been erected in 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, this season, the aggre 
gate value of new structures and improvements wil! 
be considerable and indicative of the faith of citizen: 
as to the futureof the corporation.—Portage | 1 Prairie 
Review. 


Manager G. V. Hastings, of the Lake of the Wood- 
Milling Co., Winnipeg, declares the wheat-crop i: 
Mapitoba this year to be the best in quality that h: 
has handled in four years. The shortage in cropi- 
fully made up in quality and by better market con 
ditions. Manitoba farmers will realize just about a: 
much money from this year's crop as from last year’: 
great yield. 


Brandon, Manitoba, hasenjoyed a fall trading seasor 
of exceptional activity. A correspondent who visited 
that handsome town about the first of November 
writes that the stores, banks and offices were ver) 
busy; that the farmers had plenty of ready money anc 
paid cash for all purchases, besides making heav) 
payments on their lands. some of which were not dur 
until next year. 


Rat Portage, the principal town of Western Ontario 
on Lake of the Woods, is enjoying aseason of substan 
tial prosperity, its chief source of revenue being from 
the new mining regions to the south. Some local de 
velopments in the way of water-power and mining 
operations have been going forward this fall. There 
is said to be ample capital in sight to push these 
enterprises. 


For the week ending October 17 the deliveries of 
wheat in Manitoba aggregated fully 1,500,000 bushels - 


the greatest rush of grain to marketin the history of! | 


the Province. There were but three railroads to handk 
this vast quantity of grain-the Canadian Pacific. 
Northern Pacific, and Manitoba & Northwestern, and 


each of them was complimented on the efficiency of its | 


service in such a trying time. The rush was caused by 
the rapid advance of prices. At Neepawa the two big 
milling companies of Winnipeg were active competi- 
tors, and ran the price up on a few loads of hard wheat 
to ninety-three cents—twenty cents above market. 








Your cough, like a dog’s 
bark, is a sign that there is 
something foreign around 
which shouldn’t be there. 
You can quiet the noise, but 
tke danger may be there just 
the same. Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod-liver Oil is not a 
cough specific; it does not 
merely allay the symptoms 
but it does give such strength 
to the body that it is able to 
throw off the disease. 

You know the old prov- 
erb of “the ounce of pre- 
vention?” Don’t neglect 


your cough. 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver Of. 
Put up in soc. and §1.0o sizes, 


E. Albrecht & Son’s Fur Ad. 


CHRISTMAS IS AT HAND 


and with it the necessity to do your HoLipAy 


SHopprne. The most appropriate, as well as 
seasonable present, to make, would be some- 


thing in 


FURS, 


and the proper place to buy is at the PIONEER 
Fur Housk OF THE WEsT, 


E. ALBRECHT & SON. 


Look through the following list and see how 
far your purse will reach. 


$1 will buy a good Neck Scarf or 


Coney Muff. 


$2 to $3 will buy a good pair of Fur 
Gloves anda dozen different kinds 
of Muffs and Scarfs, also a child’s 
beautiful set Muff and Scarf in 


Angora and Thibet Lamb. 


$5 will buy a good Fur Collarette, 


Robe or Scart. 


$10 will buy a good Seal Cap, a swell 


Collarette, or Marten Muff. 


$15 will buy the best Seal Cap in 


America, also a good Seal Muff. 


$25 to 50 will buy an ALBRECHT 
Astrachan or Krimer Sacque, also 


a Gent's good Fur Coat. 


$50 to 75 will buy a fine Electric Seal 


Jacket, or Gent's Fur-lined Coat. 


$25 to 75 will buy 35 different kinds 
of good Fur Capes, in all lengths 
and sweeps. 

$100 to 150 will buy one of At- 
BRECHT’S super-fine Otter Jackets, 


Persian Lamb Jackets, or a Gent's 
Mink of Fur-Jined Coat, etc. 


$150 to 250 buysan ALbrecut Seal 


Sacque, the BEsT garment made, 


| Send for Catalogue. 


| Mail Orders Recewe Immediate Attention. 


| aia 
_ ALBRECHT & SON, 


20 East Seventh Bt., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Esbablished 1855. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ALBERT Fiscuer. President. 
RupDOLPH FiscHeErR, Vice-President 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 


Belting, Hose and Packing. | 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Oo., 
of BOSTON. 


372 & 374 Robert St. 
190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OHIO COAL CO., 


FLAWED 


and 


sor Tr | 
COAL. | 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


( DULUTH, 
Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. | 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Cs 


‘National Game & Novelty Co. 


52 Kast Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


| Carry a special line of Indoor Games 
of every description. 


IRON TOYS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 


and Novelties of all kinds. 
Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 


&@™ Send for catalogue. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


fLleSTt-CLlLASS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


| 
| 
| 


High 


| 


nover Music Co, 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue. 











. 
=or.+# 


BOAT WORK. 


121 Isabel Street, 


 Sixthand St. Peter Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


T. L. BLOOD & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


PAINTS, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Grade 


Painters’ Materials. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0, 
_Palrbapi Stand 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, : 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills. 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
| Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway. Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 
ST. PAUL, MINMESOTA. 














Corn Beef, etc. 


Shippers of Fresh Meats and Poultry to 
all points. 


Special rates on all railroads. 


eve 22 aco wa 
wSSeassesesa OSEPH 
sagcecsat ste 
g eeeneskesiyk | DINGLE, [. RISENMENGER MEAT CO. 
Vv ake .cooe ShSRZEO | | ‘ " 
iS ef oeeegeises | Builder of 
{|} Sond -<8546 2 
2ze6r aa & Fe. ®@ | 
| Oo gustSgases aa | Row Boats, St. Paul, Minn., 
|}Hogosa,tP goose | — 9 
| Pass Resssess | Sail and PACKERS OF 
Se -Ssnsea" FoF B f dP k.- 
||| 3 8259 58s Steam Yachts eer an OrKk. 
b= o= 35 
|| @ Ssaseae°scercs and Huntin ji 
|| ma =Se2Fus os bsg g Write for Prices on 
| § bstSecgszere Boats Hams, B 
ze m * Ss-o8@sa e 
| Esgssce Esa ams, Bacon, 
= (*'° gs O°98&—a@-a2 6 = . 
& wEag teat 250 Estimates furnished Lard, Mess Pork, 
|S os eo kB8sSuages on all kinds of 
|p SSPSBSess As | 
~ BESS agstsuws 
| R SEP eokB sees | 
;@ esse con sag | 
| Seal SESsss~.. | Cor. Clinton Ave., 
MSeEHSzoganw sve 
| Seee2&esgsss | 
o Bom WMH ESB 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








| 
| 
| 
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50 
Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 

Buy the best, near home, and get LOW PRICES and 


CHEAP FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue No. 50 and special discount sheet 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN. 
5° —\) 


AND SUPPLIES. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
STOCK CARRIED 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Electrical Engineering Co., 
311-313 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis. | 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS — 
| 


Opp. Guaranty Loan Bl’dg. Tel. No. unchanged, 1722. 
ad 
DO ALL 
KINDS OF 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 





WORE. 


SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 


Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation isa 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 





T= ABUSE OF TH® EYES has led to the growth and 


consequent discovery of defects entirely unknown 


| to science twenty years ago, the correction of which 


necessitates the use of lenses qopentanly ground for 
the occasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
centered, but b rsons entirely incompetent. Our 
optician, Mr.G.b. RUCE Topor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you,see him. Nocharge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 


Solid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames, 85c. up. 


N. B.--The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. 


Write for our test questions and test types. 





Se ee ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








A. I. LINDEKE, 


LINDEKE, 


R. WARNER. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 





Wholesale Druggists, 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


T. L. SOHUKRMASIER 


WARNER &. 
SCHURMEIER, 


"\A7 lhcolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


J. A. WILLARD, Prest. W.S. FLYNT, V. Pres. & Mgr 
T. W. Brown, Sec'y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 

BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 











oo Sas | ome one . P | AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 
400, 492, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
alth 
Your He R. E. COBB, 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic | 
Plumbing, employing only ‘‘Up | 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixturesinthe | 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut | 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, YY tiwsce, 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Manufacturing 


JEWELER and BNGRAYER 


46 Third Street South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - ~ MINN. 








GAS FIXTURES, ETC., ST. PAUL 


ESTABLISHMENT OF M.J O'NEIL, SANITARY PLUMBER AND DEALER IN 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


| Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
} Dressing Co., 


| MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 





Factory: 8S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 


, MINN. | Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO, FOOT, SCHULZE 


Manufacturers of 
Importers 

+) and 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 








3f. PAUL, ‘ ‘ 


MINNESOTA. constantly in stock. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 


&60., North-Western Fuel C0. 


Sole Northwestern Agents 


Boots and Shoes, D. L. & W. BR. B. CO.’S 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SCRANTON COAL. 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. 






Covered Shipping Wharves: 


Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee. 


: | General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. 


er 


ad 
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REPRESE NTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Titi STAT jij\'i' iT] 
IVisrvennnrneuetritt od la) 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling | 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into | 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- | 


signe d for travelers’ uses. 
verybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. 

We make a spec lalty of DeveLoPIneG and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 


glasses. Prese re ions carefully filled. Also all kinds | 


of repair work. 


E. B,. MEYROWITZ, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CHRIST. HANSEN, 


"mets FLORIST, 


Dale Street, Cor. Como Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Largest Supply hd m4 Flowers in the 
orthwes 


GREAT VARIETY of CHOICE, RARE ROSES. 


PRESENT RETAIL PRICES: 





Roses, per GOZen.. .....--.66++ oceccces . $1.00 
CHMAOIGD . <oo.cs vecccdveccces seeccccosecasecees steescse 50 
Violets, per MUM <555 c.. cccsabahindasshainedsad 1.00 | 
Smilax, per String........-c-+ cc cccceeeeeeeeeeteetececas 35 | 
Asparagus Vine, per string. 1.00 
HOLIDAY PRICES, BEGINNING “Dec. 8. | 
Roses, Per GOZOM ....6.. cece eseeereeereweeees $1.50 to $2.00 | 


Carnations, per GOZEN.......6-+ee-ceeeeeee cece 


rns filled on short notice. 
eMail orders attended to promptly. 


wy NW LYTLE 
wit 


2 Floral Des 








Dealers in 
FRE SH MILCH COWS. 
We are prepared to purchase or sell cows by the car- 
load or singly. Correspondence solicited. 


Cow ExCHANGE, Soutsa St. Pau, MINN. 


Cows sold by us tested for tuberculosis if required. 


Flowers | Seeds 
Flowers | Seeds 























eddings, 
Parties, Ay all other 
purposes. 
logue. Telegraph par for’ funerals promptly filled 


MENDENHALL, 
Plants the Florist of the Northwest, | 
Large assortment of fine bed- 
aing and es lants. Choice 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
First Ave. South and 18th St. 


rnish you we eo the Coro | 
seeds. 4 for Cata- | 
or City Stere, 15 Fourth 8t. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“Winona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 


| 390 Wabasha Street, -  - 













WEDDING INVITATIONS |X 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 
AND CALLING CarDs 
CRESTS MONOGRAMS 
ADDRESSANp BUSINESS DIES 
For SOCIETY AND 
@MMERCIAL STATIONERY 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 
317-319 WASHBURN BLDG., 


ST-PAUL MINN, 


e@ After December Ist our address will be 
44¢ Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 



















-QUONG GIN LUNG & 60., 


GENERAL IMPORTERS, 
Wholesale and Retai] Dealers in 


Fancy @ Goods. 


Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs, Crepe Silk Shawls, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gowns and Smoking Jackets, 
Bed Sets and Table Covers, Colored Silk in pieces, 
Decorative Panels, all kinds of Porcelain, 
Exqutsite Ivory Carvings, 
Genuine Satsumu and Bronze Wares, 
Fine Cloissonne Vases, Ebony Goods, 
Chairs, Sideboards, Oolong Tea, etc. 


GOODS SENT C. 0. D. 
All Orders Promptly Attended to. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Buy your OYSTERS and FISH of 


the Largest House in the trade. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 





SKINS TANNED FOR ROBES. 


CATTLE, HORSE- HIDES, 
CALF, SHEEP 
and all k ndsof Fur SKINs tanned 
for Robes, Overcoats, Rugs, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Our process leaves them soft and 
the moths will not touch them. 
Write us for circulars, shipping 
tags and information. Mention 
this magazine. Address 

The FOSTER ROBE & TANNNNG CO, 


1629 5th st. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn, 









— HIDE & FUR en 
l 






| CONSIGNMENTS 
| SOLICITED. 
—o— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


“MR [00M “S0TH 


409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


| Huouwrsrs’ arp Trappers’ Guips.—Fourth edition 
| now . Best guide ever published. Cloth bound, 
50 cents; leather, 64 cents, postpaid to your address. 





Telephone 927. 
Francis F. McIver, President. 


Joun S. Prixce, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
HOWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOCK, { 


American Adjustment Co., 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


' Attorneys. 





409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 


ST. PAUL, ° . . MINN. 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 





| LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 











RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











Seng dee price 30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 





PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING wer will ih Gna 
it to your interest to send tous foran TE. 
Satisfaction esrenteed, « or you do not have a ae e 
me work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call 
phy Business Cards. We e Hd late with name 
ow and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
tations, write for samples spac om walt Stationer 
2 tamped and illuminated. © ee senerrams, Crests an 
Steel Dies engraved. CARMAN, 


37 Ay ere St., St. Pau, Minn. 











C.L, SMITH, pore iarn recceeteee tats, pme 


com “the North that have been tried and proven 
for the rthwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
that will grow. Forest tree seedlings, tree s and 
cuttings for tree planters. Thirty years’ experience in 
the Northwest. rite for prices. 
co. L. SMITH, 
434 Guaranty Loan, aay eB TT 
1 Editor, Farmers’ Tribune, 








en ne ee 


emer! 
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The Finest Train in 
the World. 


Dr. W. S. Williams, now professor of veterin- 
ary medicine at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., who recently removed with his family 
from Bozeman, Montana, traveled via ‘“‘THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” St. Paul to Chica- 
go, and writes: ‘‘We found the ‘North-Western 
Limited’ all that it is advertised; the sleeping 
cars superb and the dining car service all that 
could be desired.” 


The ‘‘New North-Western Limited,” from the 
mammoth engine, patterned after the famous 
“999,” to the last car in the train, is brand new, 
and represents the latest and best ideas for abso- 
lute comfort and luxury while traveling. 


Besides the splendid buffet smoking library 
coach, which is really aclub room on wheels, 
there is a private compartment sleeping car, 
which is just the thing for ladies, families and 
those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars, and the most comfortable 
day coaches ever offered to the traveling public. 


The “Now Nerth-Western Limited,” via the 
North-Western Line, leaves Minneapolis every 
night 7:30, St. Paul 8:10, for Milwaukee and 
Chicago; and leaves Chicago 6:30 every night for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 











For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B. CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














sore £783 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














GALENIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


Cer. 7th & Cedar Sts. (over Yerxa’s Store), Phenix Building. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PBIVATE, NERVOUS and CHRONIC 
DISEASES. including Spermator- 
rhoea or Seminal Weakness, Nerv- 
ous Debility, Impotency, Syphilis, 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, stricture, Var- 
icocele, Hydrocele,Cancer, Diseases 
of Women, etc. 

The peeciemene of this old and re- 
liable [Institute especially treat all 
of the above diseases—are regular 
graduates—and guarantee acure in 



















COP D. 
consulted personally or by letter. 
Sufferers from any of those ailments, bedees consult- 
ing others, should understand their diseases, and the 
latest improved treatment adopted at our Institute, 
by reading our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a 
Private Medical Treatise on the above diseases, with 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in 
Health and Disease, eontaining nearly 300 pages and 
numerous illustrations, sent to any address on receipt 
of reduced price. only 20 cents, or in postage stamps. 

Pamphlets and chart of questions on the above dis- 
eases, with the necessary information to those afflicted, 
sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
9:00 aA. M to 6:20 Pp. M.; Sundays. 2 to4 P.M. 

In corresponding with us address letter thus: 


GALENIC INSTITUTE, St. Paul, Minn. 








¢ GREATEST T 
uf 


THE WOp hg 





Insomnia, Indigestion, 


AND 
Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 
| It is an instrument, and cures without medicine. 
Address, for circulars, 
Cc. S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. | 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


every case undertaken, and may be | 
| buy goods—more goods and better goods if the farmer 


| comes only to those who help themselves. 





Prosperity 

He who 
desires health. wealth and happiness must get up and 
hustle. The “Good Times Coming’’—of which we have 


| had promises—seem to be about to be realized, but we 


must all stand shoulder to shoulder and assure their 
permanency. Good crops and good prices for wheat 


| and other farm products will put the farmers in 


comfortable circumstances and enable them to pay 
their debts (if they have any), buy groceries, clothing, 
boots and shoes, furniture, fuel, and all the other 
necessaries and luxuries of life. The merchant will 


sells his grain at a fair price and pays his bills 
promptly. Cash in hand enables the country mer- 
chant to buy his wares more cheaply from the city 
jobber, and permits him to sell them to his customers 
for less money than ever before. The farmer holds 
the key to the country’s prosperity. To him we look 
for the salvation of the Republic. He tills the soil. 
and, with the help of a kind Providence, produces the 
results which, when coined into magey, furnish em- 
ployment to countless wage-earners throughout the 
Nation. It is his money which supports all classes of 
people, rich and poor, and greases the wheels of com- 
merce all over the world. Spend tne dollars as they 
come into your possession. “A nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling.” Keep the money in cir- 
culation. Then there will be no “tight money,” no 
bank failures, no manufactories lying idle, no trusts, 
no monopolies— nothing, indeed, but the turning over 
of an honest dollar for the purpose of making another 
honest dollar as a return for the original investment. 
Ride on the railroad occasionally—or oftener—and 
visit your neighboring towns and watch the business 
methods of your friends and acquaintances. Rub up 
against the enlightened people of the period and learn 
to appreciate the progressive spirit of the present age. 
You can learn something new every day; something 
of benefit to yourself, your family and your associates, 
and it won't cost much money to acquire the informa- 
tion. And, finally,if you can induceany of your East- 
ern cousins to visit you at Thanksgiving time, or 
during the Christmas Holidays, please write them 
to travel on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and oblige, yours truly, Geo. H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent. 





** 
“The North-Western Limited.”’ 


By far the handsomest and most entertaining rail- 
road folder yet issued has just been given the public 
by the Omaha road's passenger department, entitled 
“The North-Western Limited—The Finest Train in 
the World.” The folder embraces twenty pages and is 
beautifully printed in colors on heavy plated paper. 
Every detail of the two great new “limiteds” is enter- 
tainingly written about and illustrated, and noend of 


information about “The North-Western’s Line's” Chi- 


| cago service pleasingly served up. 


Perhaps the folder's most novel feature is the ten 


| inside pages which, unfolded, show “lifelike” pictures 


of the two limited trains, each over three feet long. 


| The train at the top is headed from Minneapolis to 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, | 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples | 


by mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write fur terms pare “How our great grandfathers traveled in 1831.” 





CHAS. W. DREW, Ph.B ,M.D., 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Chemistof Minnesota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. —_ Office and Laboratory: 

504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 


$2 euch. New, High-grade '96 models, 





Must be sold. Write at once. 
8. P. MeAp CrcieCo., 





‘A 
cs: 









Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 


T 0 WEAK M EN rors, early decay, lost 


manhood, etc. [I will send a valuable treatise(sealed) 


yw FA perdculers for home cure, free of 











charge. A F.C.FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 
Paench FEMALE PILLS*rac* 
SAFE & SURE, Used 30 yeara. Try them after al! others 


fail. Sealed $1. Particulars and secrets worth $5 for 2e 
AUBRUB MEDICINE CO.. 65 STATE ST.. CHICAGO. 








Dialogues, Speakers. for School, | 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LIL 


Chicago and is being hauled by the Omaha's bigengine 
276, and the train below is headed from Chicago to 
Minneapolis pulled by another monster. Every car 
actually run on the trains is shown, and they are ex- 
tremely interesting pictures. Between the two pic- 
tures is a strong outline map showing the route of the 
trains to Chicago and Milwaukee, besides “ground- 
floor” plans of the trains. Illustrations tellingly com- 


The folder is a splendid bit of railroad literature and 
willinterest anybody—whether he travels or not. A 
copy of this folder will be mailed our readers free on 
application to T. W. Teasdale, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul. 





Half-Breeds Came Lower. 
Manager Chase of the Arcadian Theater, says the 


Spokane Spokesman-Review, has arranged to put on 
the scenic play “Seattle” next week. There are a 


| number of Indians in the play, and in order to do the 


thing up right he concluded to get a lot of regular 
bad red men. Being a few short, however, he sent 
Daniels out to find a few “supers” who could hold 
down the job. Daniels came back with several. omong 
whom was a young man with strawberry hair an 

variegated freckles on his face. Mr. Chase told him 
that all he would have to do was to dress as an Indian 
and stand on the stage. For this little bit of star 
work Mr. Chase named him a figure which, however, 


| did not come up exactly to his idea of an actor's sal- 


ary He studied a minute and then said: 
“Well, I can’t play an Indian job for that money, 
but I'm willing to play half-breed for it.” 
ee 


WHY BE POOR THIS WINTER? 


Dear Editor:—-I am delighted with my success selling 
Vapor Bath Cabinets to families and physicians. 1 
cleared $5 the first day and never made less than $30 a 
week. Customers sick or well are delighted. It beauti- 
fies complexion, cures Colds, Kheumatiem, La Grippe, 
Neuralgia, Malaria, Catarrh, Headaches, Weakness 
and all Blood, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. Furnishes 
Turkish and Medicated Vapor Baths at home. No 
more medicine or Dr. bills for me. Any of your readers 
can get free book and agency, by writing G. World 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O, They are reliable and were 
very kind to me. Lavra L ° 
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ONE FROM NORTH DAKOTA, 


Some time ago a dispute arose, in one of the western 
border counties of North Dakota, between two men 
whom we will name McVey and Corkhill. As the dis- 
pute grew warm, McVey struck Corkhill in the face 
with his fist, whereupon the latter caused the arrest 
of his assailant, who was brought before squire Egum 
for a hearing. But MeVey demanded a change of 
venue, and when the case was finally brought to issue 
before Squire Greathead, he dismissed it and wrote to 
the county attorney asking if the costs in the case 
should not be charged to the plaintiff; that the com- 
plaint alleged that the plaintiff was assaulted with 
force and arms, yet when the plaintiff was placed on 
the stand, he swore that McVey had no arms in his 
hands! 


THE ACCUSING BEER-KEG, 

They tella good story of a minister well-known in 
Minneapolis. Some time ago he took a vacation and 
went on a fishing excursion to a lake not far from Min- 
neapolis. While he was away he happened to leave 
his team and light wagon hitched near to a place 
where some bibacious Germans were havinga jolly 
pienic. A friend who accompanied him saw a chance 
for a practical joke; so, when the minister’s back was 
turned, he hoisted an empty beer-keg into the end of 
the wagon and covered it up with some cloths. When 
the two returned from their trip, the practical joker 
got out of the rig some time before they reached the 
parson’s home, and as he did so he deftly pulled away 
the covering from the beer-keg, leaving it standing in 
all its bacchanalian dignity in plain sight of every- 
one who might care to see. So the minister drove on 
home to his residence, meeting no end of parishioners, 
who gazed aghast at that empty, inarticulate, but 
million-tongued accuser of their pastor. It took him 
i month of Sundays to straighten matters out. 

THE WITNESS HELD HIS OWN. 

Judge Wm. H. Brinker was a passenger on the North- 

ern Pacific overland, not long ago, says the Seattle 
irgus,and here isa pretty good story that he told on 
himself: 

“Whenl wasa youngster and had just been admitted 
to the bar,”’ said he, “1 was attorney in a case where an 
old farmer named Jones, whom I had known ever since 
I was asmall boy, was a witness on the other side. I 
wanted to make my client think I was earning my fee, 
and so asked the witness all the questions I could think 
of. When Mr. Jones took the stand, | started in: 

“*What is your name, sir!’ I asked, severely. 

“*You ought to know,’ said he, impatiently; ‘it is 
Jones.’ 

‘*‘What is your occupation, sir?’ was my next ques- 
tion, 

“*Farmer, sir,’ said he, rather angrily. 

‘How long have you been a farmer?’ 

‘Sixty-five years." 

“I straightened up, for I thought I had Mr. Jones in 
a tight place. You see, | knew his age. 

‘*Hlow old are you, sir?’ was my next question. 

‘Sixty-five years.’ 

“*Mr. Jones,’ and I looked as severe as I knew how, 
do you mean to tell the jury that you are sixty-five 
years old, and yet have followed farming for sixty- 
five years?’ 

**Yes, sir.’ 

**Well, now, suppose you tell the jury what branch 
of farming you followed for—say the first two years?’ 

**Milking.’ 

“That farmer didn't crack a smile; but after the 
bailiff had succeeded in securing order, which took 
several minutes, you may bet that I confined myself 
strictly to questions pertaining to the cause at issue.” 


We 
IE WAS SHY ON S8T. PAUL. 


The following is contributed to our “Current Aneec- 
dotes" columns by aconstant reader of Tar NorTH- 
WEST MaGaZine in Willow City, South Dakota. The 
writer says that when the business portion of the city 
of Vermillion, in that State, was burned in the sum- 
mer of 1890, one of its leading men was compelled todo 
business temporarily in the old Baptist church, then 
no longer employed as a house of worship. Among 
the earliest callers at this novel place of business was 
“Jack"’ Phelps, as he was familiarly called. Phelps 
was a traveling salesman who represented a wholesale 
house in Sioux City, Ia., and was known far and wide 
for his good natureand love of a joke, especially when 
it was at the expense of another person. He was ex- 


ceedingly wary himself, and was seldom caught in the 





numerous traps laid for him by his fellow travelers; 
but when they were successful in getting a joke on | 
him, their satisfaction was manifested in various 
ways Now, when the building in question was used 
asa house of worship, the devoted congregation had 
caused to be painted in large, bold letters across the 
front wallof the room and above the pulpit, those 
much cherished words from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians—“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.—Eph., 
4.5." When the church was converted into a place of 
business the words remained unmolested and were 
almost the first objects to greet a visitor's eye. Phelps 
had searcely greeted his old friend, the proprietor, 
and others who were present, before he saw the in- 
scription, upon which, turning hurriedly towards the 
company, he exclaimed: 

“Well, that is the first instance I ever knew of a 
painter putting his name and the date after his work!" 

There was a laugh, of course, and it was afterwards 
said that Phelps studied Holy Writ so diligently that 
he could distinguish a biblical reference almost in- 
stinctively, and at any reasonable distance, whenever 
he saw one. 

SE 


HE KEPT THE CLOCK WOUND UP. 


George H. Lusk, a prominent lumberman at Thorpe, 
Wisconsin, is a humorous sort of fellow according to 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, of Minneapolis. 
One night last summer, while he was overin Minne- 
apolis making one of his periodical visits to his family, 
who were spending the summer there, he entertained 
several friends one evening by reciting to them stories 
of the woods and camp-life in the pineries and at the 


| 





INTERESTING RELICS. 


“Intarested in chemistry, eh?” 
“Nota bit of it! What you see are the—component 
parts of my wife’s lovely complexion.” } 


mill in Wisconsin. One of the drawbacks to life in the 
woods, he mentioned, was the noise that the timber- 
worms made at night as they worked away in the logs. 
Many a night, he said, we went out, thinking that 
there was a terrible storm raging, only to find that the 
noise came from the worms as they chewed dollars | 
out of the logs. 

One night, at the place where Mr. Lusk was board- 
ing, arather peculiar thing happened. The landlord 
was an old friend of Lusk, and many a time had they | 
gone hunting as well as fishing together, and he knew 
the kind of bait that Lusk always took with him. One 
evening Lusk came in from the milland, after eating 
supper, went to his room. On the stand in the room 
was an alarm clock and a pitcher of water. Just | 
before he retired, Brown, the landlord, came in and | 
talked awhile with his boarder about their hunting 
and fishing trips, and before he left he laid a flask of 
good whisky and a small glass on the stand beside the | 
alarm clock, and went out, saying nothing about it. | 
About one o'clock in the morning the alarm went off, | 
waking Lusk up, of course. He rubbed his eyes and 
got upand lit the lamp. Seeing the flask of whisky, 
he took a “nip,” muttering to himself that that was 
the most obliging hotel he had ever stopped at. He 
then wound up the alarm again, setit at two o’clock 
and went to bed again. Brown, in telling about this 
the other day, said that Brother Lusk kept that alarm 
clock going off at least every hour for the balance of 
the night, much to the consternation of the sleeping | 
occupants of the adjoining rooms. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a | 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 





There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( fa‘ented), driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onance, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Uston Square, N. ¥ 
Cwicaco, Itb. St. Louis, Mo. Datias 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga, 
FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











Information 





that informs: 





If you are going East—or South—and 
want to know what the trip will cost, 
when you will reach your destination,and 
why you should take “The Burlington’”’ 
to Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, write to W. J.C. Kenyon, G. F. & 
P. A., St. Paul, Minn., and you will re- 
ceive by return mailaletter telling JUST 
EXACTLY what you want to know. 
Reclining Chair-Cars—seats free; Pull- 
man Compartment and Standard Sleep- 
ers; Dining-Cars, serving meals from 25c 
up—the combination makes comfort sure, 


and it will SUIT YOU. 








A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can gt a 
Set for 68.00; —— 
Crowns for 
Gold Fillings rae 
$1.50; Gold | 
} illings for T5e, and 
where there is no 

cha arge for “Anti- 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 


SUTHERLAND 





DENTIS 


OVER YERXAS 429 NIC AVE 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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IVIALIN DDOBA. 


Population 200,000. 


Number of Farmers, 25,000 


(2 Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CEO OF 189% AND isss. 


AREA UNDER CROP 


1894. 1895. 
WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,276 
OATS, - - - - 413,686 482,658 
BARLEY, - - - .- 119,528 153,839 
a © © + © 6 30,500 82,668 


YIELD 
1895. 


17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 


“  99.555,738 “ 
“ 5 648,086“ 
“ 1981,354  « 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 


Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 





HOTEHI RYAN, 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. =x 


Cuisine of 
Superior 


Excellence. 


and en Suite. 
325 ROOMS. 
Thoroughly 


American Plan. 
$3 PER DAY 





CAFE IN CONNECTION. 


\@ Situated in busi- 
1a ness center on line 
of all street cars. 


Rooms with Bath, 


Pire-proof. 


and upward: 


Leading Hotel of the City. 





WELZ'& FRY, Prop’rs. | 





Orders promptly attended to. 


KENNEDY COOPERAGE CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in COOPERAGE and COOPERS’ STOCK. 





Write for prices. 








Specialties: Flour, Produce and Pork Barrels, Water Tanks. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WHITE ASH HAND-MADE BUTTER TUBS. 
Office and Factory, ‘343 Pierce St. N. E.,{, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Telephone connections. 





| 





OTEL SHERMAN vr 
° Furnished. 

H. B. CRAM, Proprietor. Remodeled. 

$1.50 and $2 per day. Elevator service and steam heat. 


We will give you courteous and liberal service. 
} Fourth and Sibley Sts., St. PauL, MINN. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLA 
OWEN. EPPLEY, Proprietor 


All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 
European, 75c, $1 and $1.50 per da . American, $2 per day. 
Interurban and all Hennepin Ave. cars pass the door. 

Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





J.D. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist, 
Prepares and Mounts Heads, 
Annimals, Birds, and 
Fur Rugs to Order, 
Large stock, including Indian 


Relics, on Sale. 
MANDAN, - - N.D. 








| — 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 

















; GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
7 President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


LIS VWSSrtIINGErouUsse ATR BDRARE Cco., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most oMhant orate and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and shoul a train separate, or a hose or pipe fai Sap lies papqmaticaliy. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS On the 
aqgeresus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON WD fc SATION 
he Automatic Freight vt is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
Fest tically one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very sow pete e. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 
ect safety, will pay the cost of its applic ation within a very short time. 






The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMA BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
4 23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the op ae wee Fake of controlling 
. the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved "quick- -action beakes since December, 188, 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN & CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 




















CLAMP 3”x1%” 


‘CaLINGLVd 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. ‘Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


CHAS. A. OTIC. B. HOLLAND, Managing Director GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
The Otis steam co., Limited, Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 


Manufacturers of Lubricating Oils of America. 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, es. Sao ROEIOSEE oon Oe site 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. — 











\ls "72 SOLE RER 8 emer ‘ | oe 
Wine ; ypactURe 5 FREDO WEIRS enslE* i oe | S20 paaption of Celene Olnee stentard retwey babel 
/ ME age ‘ Manuf — A | try, is an evidence of their su ity; while the facc 
IR FRO IMPROVED RIGIDE SPRING FROGS CROSKINGS [TR We eanso roads \se these elle to-day that used them 
OVED NIGIDG SPRINGFROGS ROSSING ACK K | more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 


SINGLE THREE THROW Spuit SWITCHES. .) [5 Sam FC , 


FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL pall. ¢ CHAIRS 


vA N : DIE FORMED Rall L BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES, ETCé| 








We have in connection with our business, a well o: 


AARON F RENCG, President. Geo. W. Morris, Gen’l Maneqer. D. O. Nosus, Sec. & Treas Send meehesen Cepeete department, composed of 4 
. : 1 mechanics and railway men of experience. The 
Juuius E. FRenNcH, Vice-President. P. Franca, Gen’ 1 Superintendent. services of our experts are furnished to 0 F 


| 
A. FRENCH SPRING CO,, | ol cons sacri Ss Daten at 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. | @ALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 505 Union Trust. CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. | CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


Laas Oe | VI o eee I an ao CU O.. —~__WESTERN UBION BUILDING. (— FF ° 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1137 The Rookery, THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


CHICAGO 880: 
Inspection of Steet Rais, Spuice Bars, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. r Susceasens 02 CEESASS BUSES Wess, 
Chemical Laboratory—Analysis of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., Manufacturers of 
: Physical Lab ratery—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test « st Couplers, Draw Bars, ete. | RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 
BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 




















=) The New Grrrcu: 0 Racdolph St.» cxwelt se, fOMIGASS. 
e IMPORTANT TO 
44 Nathan Injector ‘Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
FOR LOCOMOTIVES. | ial 
| SIBLEY’S 





eins onttescceaicomnee PERFECTION VALVE OL 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 

. s b 4 entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 

Steam Fire Extinguishers Oylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. ag ate a 


In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 










mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 
Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. °° “gr@s7az. om. worxs. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK | v.c. S/BLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. | Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Orrice, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. No.3, Brown Purple. 


« 2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


@ Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MURPHY VARNISH (0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 





BOSTON, 








PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. B. 





| 


| 





The Fair 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS' SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


GUGLER ELECTRIC CO. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Electrical 
Machinery. 


To introduce our ROTH Machines we are selling an 
8-Light Dynamo for $26.50 and a Half H.P. Motor for $35 


* AGENTS WANTED. 
470-475 SYNDICATE ARCADE, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed 


Gat ae 

















CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
rass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


From B 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


Experimental and Model Work, 


and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 


Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Instruments. 








KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., $t. Paul, Minn. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICACO, ILL. 





HWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATO 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 
TENNESSEE B 


Manufacturers of 


BLOOM STAY BOLT IBON. 


“TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: ST, LOUIS, MO. 











PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


KOOTENAY-LONDON 
MINING COMPANY, 


Limited. 


Incorporated under the laws of British Columbia 


CAPITALIZATION, - - 1,000,000 SHARES. 
PAR VALUE ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
FULLY PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


S350,00°0 - Treasury Stock. 


Principal Office, ROSSLAND, B. C., 
with Wm. Bennison & Co. 


OFFICERS: Wo. Bennison, President; W. A. CAmp- 
BELL, Vice-President; M. O. TrpBITs, Sec. and Treas.: 
Jno. W. COVER, Managing Director; Epw. Pritcuarp, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Prospectus. 

The mines of this company consist of the 
“ComET No. 2”? and ANNIE FRACTION” Mineral 
Claims, both situate in the immediate vicinity 
of Rossland, in the heart of the Trail Creek 
Division of the West Kootenay Mining District. 

COMET NO. 2. 

This is a full claim, 1,500 x 1,500 feet, 
on the north slope of Red Mountain, and is the 
first north extension of the B. C. mine. The 
vein is traceable by bold outcrop throughout the 
length of the “Comet No. 2,”’ the U.S. and B.C. 
claims south and the adjoining claim north. In 
addition to this there is another parallel vein 
on the claim in which the mineral showing is 
quite as good as on the main lode. 


THE ANNIE FRACTION 

is a fractional claim bounded by the California 
and San Francisco mines, and the property of 
the great Le Roi Mining Company. The lower 
shaft of the Le Roi property, from which some of 
the richest ore of the camp has been extracted, 
is on the Black Bear ground—a part of Le Roi 
mine adjoining the ‘“‘Annie Fraction.’ This 
vein crosses the Annie, giving the company 
over 500 feet of the main Le Roi lode. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK. 

The company is incorporated for 1,000,000 
shares of the par value of $1.00 per share. Of 
this amount $350,000 shares will besold and the 
proceeds applied to the development of the 
property. The balance of the stock has been 
pooled, the resident manager at Rossland of the 
Bank of British North America acting as 
trustee. The pooled stock is to remain in the 
hands of the trustee until the 350,000 shares con- 
tributed for development work have been sold, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary to place 
the mines on a paying basis. 

PROMINENT ASSOCIATE. 

The company feel that they are particularly fortu- 
nate in having associated with them as trustee and 
consulting engineer Mr. Edward Pritchard, F.G.S., 
M. Inst., C. E.,of London, England. Mr. Pritchard's 
thirty-seven years’ experiencein mining and engin- 
eering work in Australia, South Africa and America 
has brought him so prominently and favorably before 
the engineering and mining world that comment here 
is unnecessary. His connection with the company is 
the result of his personal examination of its mines, 
and as farther proof of his confidence in the property 
Mr. Pritchard has subscribed for one-half of the tirst 
block of development stock offered for sale. 

At a depth of 40 feet ore assaying $20 a ton has been 
encountered. A handsome profit can be made in mining 
$15 ore. 

Treasury shares are now offered at 10c. The price will 
be advanced Jan. 1,'97. 


located 
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It is not difficult fora girl to play first fiddle if she 
knows how to handle her beau. 























en aed 










Age does not seem to improve a man’s senses w'en 
it cums toe lub affairs.—Thomas Cat. 

Woman is making great progress. She started on 
one rib and is now riding the bicycle. 

A young lady refers to the time she spends in front 
of a mirror as “moments of reflection.” 

“Is life worth the living?” he asks with a yell, 

When they hand him his bill at the summer hotel. 

He—*What makes you think this is the milk train?” 

She—" Because it has stopped so often for water.” 





‘Uncle Simpson, what is a campaign orator?” 
“He isa fellow who doesn’t let thinking interfere 
with his talking.” 


While it is true,” said the sailor, “that I have no 
horses to drive, still lean always hitch up my trous- 
ers.”’"—St. Paul Dispatch. 

“What a man that Boggs is for synonyms! It’s 
fairly wicked the way he works ‘em in.” 

“Yes, it’s a real sin-on-him!” 

Teacher—“What is a straight line?” 

Pupil—"The picture of its own road which each com- 
pany prints in the railroad map.” 

Ethel—"Yes, I’ve brought him to my feet at last.” 

Clarissa—“Well, take care you don’t let him see 
them, or you won't keep him long.” 





A lady who was more favored by fortune than by 
education, gave a party and desired her daughter to 
play “the fashionable new malady she got last week.” 

“Don't you bother your head about fame, Pat. It 
rarely comes to any of us till after we are dead.” 

Faix,an’ O'im willin’ to sthay here and wait for it.” 

Young Allbrass—"Mr. Bidquick, I am worth £5,000 
and I love your daughter.” 

Mr. Bidquick (retired auctioneer)—“Sold!"—Spare 
Moments 


Cohenstein So, when she says: ‘Moses, do you lofe 
me?’ I dell her: ‘Rachel, id is not lekal to make a man 
ingriminate himselluf! Show me your pank-pook 
before I rebly 


An anxious inquirer asks, “Where would you advise 
me to go to learn how to play the piano?” 

To the woods, dear; to the deep, dark, damp, dank, 
dangerous woods 


Madge, did it do you good to go out into the coun- 
try?” 

‘Well, I gained five pounds, but I lost my grip on 
eye-ther and ney-ther.’” 

Irate German (to stranger who has stepped on his 
toe)—*Mine frent, I know my feets vas meant to be 
valked on, but dot brivilege pelongs to me, and you'll 
blease got yourself away preddy quick.” 

“Jobson, Ido believe thatif you were given your 
choice between me and your pipe, you would hesitate.” 

“That's where you make a mistake, Mrs. Jobson. Any 
old pipe will do for me.” 


U nsophisticus—* W hat ts that picture?” 

Criticus—“It's Venus after Angelo.” 

Unsophisticus—“How foolish of Mike to run away 
from a good thing like that.” 







































First Lodger—"That pianoof yours in the next room 
was going all night; I couldn't sleep a wink. What on 
earth were you doing?” 

Second Lodger—"I was composing a lullaby.” 


A certain minister, while preaching, said that every 
blade of grass was a sermon. The next day he was 
amusing himself by mowing his lawn, when a parish- 


ioner said: “That's right, doctor; cut your sermons 


short.” 





“Pretty good joke on Simpley.” 
“What was it?” 


“He sent $ to an advertiser for a patent pocket fire- | 
escape, and received in return a twenty-cent copy of | 


the New Testament.” 





Wife (drearily)—‘Ah, me! the days of chivalry are 


past.”” Husband —“What’s the matter now?” Wife— 
“Sir Walter Raleigh laid his cload on the ground for 
Queen Elizabeth to walk over, but you get mad simply 
because poor, dear mother sat down on your hat.” 





Johnnie’s Ma—Johnnie is doing so nicely in school. 
The teacher thinks everything of him. She has given 
him such a pretty pet name. What is it they call you 
at school, Johnnie?” 

Johnnie (sententiously) —‘“‘Rubber-neck.” 





“Papa,” said Jackey, “would you like to have me | 


give you a perfectly beautiful Christmas present?” 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“Well, now is the time to double my allowance, so's 


I'll have the money to buy it when Christmas comes." | 






























































Athwart these melancholy days 
It casts a gleam of cheer, 

To find you've half a ton of coal 

Left over from last year. 


Jimpson—“That woman ran right into my arms.” 

Minson—“Well, what did you do? Did you apolo- 
gize?”’ 

Jimson—“No; Lembraced the opportunity.” 


































Master—“Did you give the invalid mare her brandy 
this morning, Pat?” 

Pat—“Sure, your honor, it wasa very cowld’ morn- 
ing, so we tossed for it; and, faith, the mare lost.” 

















FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and TTMBER-LANDS. 








If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





Come to the Pamous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat tothe 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
| railroads. I have a farge list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size and 
$5 to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 








| | MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
| Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wa. Gass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


| os a 
| " CHEAP HOMES. “« 
I have a large tract of WILD or UNIMPROVED 


HARDWOOD LANDS at $5.00 per acre; railroad and 
| other lands especially adapted to dairying pur- 
| poses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate 
prices. 











| Henry J. Ratu, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., 
| } Pine City, Minn. 
a 29) 








I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND AORES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
ddress or call on B. 8. Russet, 
| Jamestown, N. Dak. 








For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


i= 


| 
TS) 
"1,000,000 Acres of Land ~ “ 


Address, 
) HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com'r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If-you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, i can suit you. My terms and 
rices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
‘ormation write me. Tos. J. BARD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 
















| ™ Northern Pacific Railroad Oo." | 


Offers for sale a large amount of good land in 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay-} 
ment. For maps and information address 


W. H. Parprs, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 































A. E, JOHNSON.—}%—-OLAF. 0. SEARLE. 


A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 
Land and Emigration Agents 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, ‘ MINN. 


Do you Intend to (ro to Burope? 


we represent all first-class Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
AMERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
and all leading lines to British and Continental 
ports. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
always right, and we forward our passengers 
by the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
information apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
berths in any steamer secured by wire when 
desired. 


Do you Want to Bay Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


If so, 


Have youany Western Lands to sell? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 
in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and European 
agencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. 


For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PacrtFic LANps, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFICES: 
1% East Third Street, - 1 “d 
501 West Michigan Street, . =; 
1541 Pacific Avenue, = 4 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts.._- 
140 East Kinzie Street, = 
15 State Street, - a 2 
208 East Baltimore Street, - - 
28 State Street, * ™ 
27 Broadway, - - ¢ . 
U.S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
New Yorks, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
ELxis ISLAND, N.Y. 


Northern Pacitic Railway Lands. 


Do = 
iw 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, fron: $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E, KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LUM SBarile. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 


ern States. 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 
Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 

WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 





Str. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Liberal Advances Made 


Oorrespondence solicited. 


on Consignmente. 


J 7 & 7 
ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commissioz, 


502, 504, 506, 508, Board of Trade, DULUTH, MINN. 
12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 






































FOR BALE OW 


LAND 


After the 
quirements are that the 
year one-half of thecro 
this means, the land is < 
The buyer takes no risk 

NORTHWESTERN LAND COMPANIES, 
814 Pioneer Press Bld’g, St. Paul, Minn. 


Department Graves & Vinton 


PLAN. 


first payment of one-tenth, our only re 
land be cultivated and ere h 
be delivered to us until, by 

fi paid for. Interest, 6 per oe 


Successors to Land 








UICE! 
STOP YOUR NONSENSE! 


Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 

You Have Catarrh! Cure It!! 


samese = scription for 

Catarrh. “ake no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 
day you first saw this “ad.” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens,and eulo- 
gies from the Presidentof 
the U.S.and of France, the 
Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Norway & Sweden 
and other potentates, fur- 
nishe d on application. 

*rice, 8 oz. bottle, $1.00. 

THE STELLA DRUG CO., 
MINN., SOLE COMPOUNDERS 














Dr. Louis Pasteur. 
or ST. PAUL, 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenbouses at Merriam Park. 


{ Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPBOIALTIES:) Artistic Floral Work. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 
421 Nicollet 


GUST LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Patented, Power and Hand Power 


FREIGHT ano ELEVATORS, 


7th St., ST. PAUL. 


Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 





PASSENGER 


AUTOMATIC GATES and DUMB WAITERS. 
108 Second Street North, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, 
Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Engineer, 
94 Fast Fourth St., - 





St. PAUL, MINN. 





CHARLES JOHNSON HENRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 


(Late Manufacturers of 


BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 
639-641 Jackson St, - . St. Paul, Minn. 


Johnson Bros. & Loomis), 





BURTIS & HOWARD, 
Electrical Contractors, 


Agents for the electrical machinery of The Standard 
Electric Co., Chicago, I11. 
Isolated Plants, Central Stations, Street Railways. 


718 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 





Northern Pacific Railway. 


9 « 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, eto., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt St. Paul, Minn. 
B N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 
255 Morrison street, Cor. hird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. MersHon, Genl. at's Pass. Dept., 
319 Broadway. New York City. 
. Focarty, Genl. Agt....2198 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
STATELER, Gone. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept., 
638 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Fr. 
, ea 
A. D. EDGAR, gent Agt, 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W. M. Toon, Gonl. Agt.......ccccccccccccces Butte, Mont. 
RB, BD. BVA. GEM: BM biscsececcec ccesevncdcsens Duluth, Mion. 
H. SwinForpD, Geni. Agt............ «+++. Winnipeg. Man. 
A. TrinLina,. Gent. Agt....925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. NADEAU, Genl Ast Seattle, Wash. 
F.D Gress, Geni. Ag . Spokane, Wash. 
F.C Jackson, Asst. Geni, ‘Agt.. :. West Superior. Wis. 
J.@. Born. Geni. BR a Wallace, idaho. 
C_E Strong, Ticket Agt..... 162 E. Third street, St Paul. 
G. F. McNgiL L, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik . Minneapolis. 
C. M. WInTER, Agent . 
0. F. Conran, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Age. Freight Dept., 
319 mere wpb New York City. 
E. H. Forester, Genl. Agt., Freight Dep 
638 Market Street, ales Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS. EWALD... ....csccccet 319 Broadway, New York City. 
Bs POG cc acccccscecesses 319 Broadway, New York “itv. 
T. BE. BLANCBE.......... 215 E'licott equare, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E M. NEwsFGin. ‘ .15 State street, Boston, Maas. 
¢ aAs Ff. SEEGER.. 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





B. WICKERY 
Ss B. Sexton. 


avons 8i7 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
geovetaaaan 210 Com. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


“A ‘pce type of the highest order 


excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & (0:5 
Breakfast 











| Delicious. 
: Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 17380. 











SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORES SUPPLIES, 












A. IU. CADPGB. .cccccscce 32 Carew Building, Cincinnati,O. | “COFFIN” SPECIAL 
W. E. BELCHER..............-.. York street, Toronto, Ont. VALVES, CASTINGS, 
©. FIBRMAR...cccccccecessess ‘210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
C. W abPGRG.occcc cece ccees 210 8. Clark street, Chicago. VALVE 
A W. MBRRILIES ........2108 Clark atreet, Chicago. BOXES STEAM 
Cuas. T. NOONAN. 7 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ ? and 
J. O. DALZ®LL..... -St. Paul, Minn. WATHEW’S 
F. M. FAIRBANK. ...19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. eae HOT 
Hi. K. OORB......000- 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. HYDRANTS. WATER 
BB. A. HACKBTR...ccccccs cccccccesccsccsccccs Portland, Ore. — BADIATORS, 
Room tl 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS. Gilfillan se 
e. A. Gross.. ...seeeeeee]5 State street, Boston, Mass. Block, Works: 
‘H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. St. PAUL SourTH 
L L. BILLINGSLBA. ..47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sacten PARK, 


Lt a HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
215 Ellicott equare, Buffalo, N. Y. 
.. 817 Carnegie B dg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Ju. E. alee hooves ..42 Jackson Place, Indianapol s. Ind. ’ bat 
. H. WHITAKER..... 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mi a cs 
P. ‘A. Nogb......... Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. bo » = 
9 V ANDERBILT..503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Lowa. a | 5 = 
. J. FERRY... Carew Bidge., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati,O. = = = 
z N. ROBINSON.. ....377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. = ed 
(..G LemMMon....... 210 South Clark street, Chicago, Ill. ~ a> 
Geo. D. ROGERS...........- Genera) Office, St. Paul, Minn. : xD 
, O'UMEEAs .... 2 ccccccccrcccccccccdesevsescce Portland, Ore. | © si ; £2 

E. L. gre osee ..- Portland. Ore. a @ = 
GEO. W. MCCABKEY.....cscccceccceseccecceces Butte “S 72 a4 
eis “6 
j. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, Si. Paal, M = we 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 7 i > 
5 a = 
z 5% 
= e 2 

ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., = a 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 


Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address OAs. E. PEABopyY. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL. Agent. Seattle 





The 


Mrs. P. J. GIESEN, 
AES COSTUMER, 


Established in 1872. Leading Western House. 











Shipper of all varities of High Class Buff Fowls, and 
Dealer in Poultry Supplies. 


H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a specialty. We also 
make a specialty of Tanning Buck Skin. 

Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N 
MINNEAPULIS, MINN, 








A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 


i nt vy Lightning Ink Recacer & Dryer 
the tn @ No. 13} W.3d St., for Mimeegraphs and Printers. 
— (Up Stairs WARRANTED to make the 

cay stiffest ink, of any color, 

St. PauL, MINN. work the coldest morning 


t 
> CATALOGUE of 
Theatrical and 
Masquerade 
Costumes. 


{| SPEC aah LINE 





Flags, Banners 
and Badges for 


Silver Lace. Grease, 
Paints and Make-up 
Boxes,Complete Cos- 
tumes for popular 
Operas, Cantatas, 
and Oratorios. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





without fireand without affecting the color, and dry 
quick, RAILROAD OFFICEs using the mimeograph a 
other duplicating devices will find INKoLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. uy it once and a will always use it. Price 
50c. Sent express anywhere. 
vr ELECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Clubs, Lodges, etc., ’ 

at reduced prices. THIRTY YEARS EXPERIEESS. 
LWAYSinSTOCK: | Oan give best reference. 

A Masks, Wigs and OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
Beards, Gold and AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


ones at fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON, 
259 First Ave. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















DULUTEH. 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 


MINNEAPO.IS. 
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